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oe « » @ permanent vacation 
from scrubbing the kitchen 
linoleum to all women who 
will pay $1.19 for a quart of 


- WUNOLEUM 
FLOORS 3 





Just what IS LIN-X7 


A new, transparent finish made espe- 
cially for linoleum, from a new, secret 
formula. LIN-X is not an ordinary var- 
nish. Nota lacquer. Not a wax. Bet- 
ter than any of these for finishing lino- 


leum., 
What LIN-X DOES 


Wears longer than varnish—costs less. 
Easier to apply than lacquer—has no 
disagreeable odor. Outwears wax many 
times, does not make floor slippery, 
needs no tiresome polishing. Produces 
a tough, wear-resisting, transparent film 
that brightens and renews, but does not 
discolor any pattern or color of lino- 
leum, Dries to walk on in 5 to 7 hours. 
Leaves no brush marks or laps. Brushes 
on as smooth as silk—anybody can do 
an expert job of linoleum finishing with 
LIN-X. Ends floor scrubbing. Pre- 
serves life of linoleum. Saves many 
times its small cost. 









quart §4 19 


At Your Paint, Hardware, Drug or 
Department Store 


Coat your kitchen linoleum with this new linoleum 
finish—and you'll be through with floor scrubbing from 
then on. LIN-X produces a smooth, glossy, transparent 
finish to which dirt, grease and dirt can’t stick. One 
swish with a damp cloth or mop—and the floor is 
clean. LIN-X makes old linoleum look like new. 
Keeps new linoleum young. Will not water-spot; will 
not show hecl marks; is acid-proof, grease-proof and 
stain-proof. One quart is enough to give the aver- 
age kitchen linoleum one good coat—two coats if 
the kitchen is small. Get a can today. Use the 
coupon if you don’t know who your nearest dealer is. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS, 

Detroit, Michigan. 

Gentlemen: Please send me the name of the desler in my town who handles 
LIN-X, and free LIN-X folder. 
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ORTRAIT OF MARTHA WASHINGTON BY 
LBERT STUART. PHOTOGRAPHED DI- 

FROM THE ORIGINAL PORTRAIT NOW 
THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


Portrait OF GENERAL GEORGE WASH. 
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PORTRAIT NOW IN THE BOSTON MUSEUM 
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CONFERENCE of code authorities has been announced by the 
National Recovery Administration for February 10. This 
meeting is for the purpose of setting up the ways and agencies 

for clearing information and experience for these newly created 
bodies. Code authority is a new term representing a function grow- 
ing out of the National Recovery program. To carry on the func- 

tion of public control implied in the approval 
Code Authorities of codes for various industries, a code au- 
Conference thority is authorized by the code and set up by 

the Administration. This code authority ob- 
serves the operation of the code, requires reports, determines changes 
in the code, and is responsible for the general functions of administra- 
tion. Obviously the functions of the code authority are quite distinct 
from those of management. 

Since the code authority exercises public control, Labor main- 
tains that in addition to representation of the industry, it shall pro- 
vide representation for workers and consumers, either in advisory 
capacity or as members. But whether as participating members or 
in advisory capacity, they should be notified of meetings of the au- 
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thority or its divisional agencies, with complete access to all records, 
statistical or other informational material connected with adminis- 
trative work, or proposed changes in the code. 

Such regulation would keep all interested groups equally advised 
as to the operation of the codes, and with access to information as to 
what is happening in the industry in which they work, and with the 
right to organize for representation and collective bargaining, wage- 
earners would be able to take part constructively in the formulation 
of policies instead of being compelled to protest or strike after deci- 
sion has been made. Consideration of Labor’s experience and its 
statement of what constitutes justice for producing workers is essen- 
tial for formulation of measures for balanced progress. The prin- 
ciple of representation for all interested groups must be embodied in 
every phase of public control, if we are to maintain equal opportuni- 
ties for justice for all groups. 

The future of the National Recovery Administration turns upon 
the decision made on this issue. If Labor is given opportunity to 
participate and to develop these larger qualities of vision and under- 
standing which representative service requires, we shall have made a 
long step toward better organization of our work life and problems. 


Company Unions The Department of Commerce by making pub- 

lic the report of the chairman of the Industrial 
Relations Committee of its Business Advisory and Planning Council, 
has given what amounts to semi-official support to what certain em- 
ployers are pleased to call employee-representation plans, which 
workers designate as company unions. This report marks a new 
stage in the concerted efforts of employers to extend company unions 
which began with the far-heralded plan for the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company. 

Following a struggle against the miners’ unions which involved 
the state of Colorado in civil warfare and the publicity focused 
through the investigations of the Federal! Commission on Industrial 
Relations, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company installed an em- 
ployee-representation plan which had some of the forms of joint 
relations but denied workers the power and authority necessary to 
collective bargaining, the theory and practice of employee repre- 
sentation plans has been cooled by the personnel relations members 
of the management staff. The company union is a method by which 
management facilitates its dealings with employees. Because of its 
very nature and origin, it cannot be an instrumentality for collective 
bargaining. 

During the World War period the Federal Government made 
it possible for wage earners to exercise the right to union member- 
ship. After the World War the heads of the most powerful industrial 
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corporations in the United States, in order to maintain their absolute 
control over the distribution of returns from joint work, instituted 
joint promotion of company unions. Personnel representatives of 
these companies met regularly to discuss experiences and to develop 
new plans. Promotion of employee-representation plans became the 
advanced, refined method of opposing unions. Imposing a company 
union accomplished the same results as a yellow dog contract without 
involving the loss of public support. Employee-representation Plans 
were advertised as industrial democracy without interfering with 
employers’ control over distribution of income or other basic de- 
cisions. Little was heard of company unions during the depression. 
They made no contribution to the solution of our economic or social 
problems. 

When the Recovery Act was formulated, its sponsors frankly 
provided for trade associations and trade unions as the agencies for 
working out better industrial standards and rules. To assure wage 
earners the right to act together in unions, the following was included 
in the Act: 


“Section 7(b). The President shall, so far as practicable, afford 
every opportunity to employers and employees in any trade or indus- 
try or subdivision thereof with respect to which the conditions re- 


ferred to in clauses (1) and (2) of subsection (a) prevail, to estab- 
lish by mutual agreement, the standards as to the maximum hours of 
labor, minimum rates of pay, and such other conditions of employ- 
ent as may be necessary in such trade or industry or subdivision 
thereof to effectuate the policy of this title; and the standards estab- 
lished in such agreements, when approved by the President, shall 
have the same effect as a code of fair competition, approved by the 
President under subsection (a) of Section 3.” 


The purpose of this section was to assure workers opportunity 
to join unions and thus have representation for cooperation in carry- 
ing out the purposes of the Recovery program and for collective 
bargaining. Obviously should employers attempt to extend the 
agencies of management and substitute these for the standard trade 
union organized and controlled by workers themselves, the purpose 
and the spirit of the Act are nullified. 

The report made public by the Department of Commerce is 
undisguised propaganda for the company union. Ignoring the fact 
that company unions originate with management, this report applies 
to them terms which assume that they really set up a method which 
gives workers representation in deciding conditions of work and in 
collective bargainng to determine wages, hours, and the machinery 
for joint relations. This apology for company unions ignores the 
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fact that collective bargaining exists only where the two parties meet 
upon an equal footing. When the employer decides the worker's 
opportunity to earn his living, the representative of employees does 
not meet him on an equal footing. 

Antedating the report on employee representation to the Busi- 
ness Advisory and Planning Committee, by a brief period, was a 
survey of the National Industrial Conference Board, reporting the 
growth in company union plans. The survey reports that since the 
enactment of the National Recovery Act, the number of companies 
which have set up company unions plans increased by 180 per cent. 
The survey, according to the National Industrial Conference Board, 
was for the purpose of ascertaining to what extent and in what man- 
ner wage-earners have availed themselves of the opportunity to 
organize as provided for in Section 7 (a). 

Now it is common information that following the enactment of 
the National Recovery Act, a wave of organization swept over this 
country, the like of which had not been seen before. That repre- 
sented what the workers thought and felt. But it is not com- 
mon information that from several centers, industrial parties began 
to send out to employees various company union plans and there 
began a concerted drive to block organization by company union 
plans. Workers were told that unions would and could do nothing 
for them and that if they wanted jobs they had better sign up in the 
company union. Men must have jobs if they buy bread. After four 
years of depression jobs were doubly precious. So by foistering 
company unions on their employees once more employers nullify the 
workers right to organize. 

By depriving workers of the right to organize in unions, em- 
ployers are forcing a policy that will defeat the recovery program and 
force development toward Fascism. Upon our policy on this union 
issue depends our future. 


W hither Last Summer the National Recovery Act was drafted 

and enacted by Congress to pull us up from our eco- 
nomic collapse. The emergency job involved organization and con- 
trol. Setting up control assumes a measure of economic planning. 
Whatever of economic planning has developed thus far has been 
incidental and guided by the objectives of the Recovery Act. These 
purposes sketchily outlined were employer protection against sweat- 
shop and other unfair competitive practices, spreading of work, a liv- 
ing wage for all employed, organization of employers in trade asso- 
ciations and workers in trade unions, under government chairman- 
ship. In assuming responsibility for control, the government had to 
assume at least broad basic principles for directing an industry—thus 
laying a ground for economic planning. 
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Experience with this emergency administration has made evident 
the need for a more comprehensive measure of national economic 
policy. Code experience sharply defines as a basic decision the need 
for continuity in planning and for thinking through the consequences 
of policies upon the entire economic structure. 

The National Recovery Act is permanently changing our business 
structure and practices. It is obvious we cannot return to previous 
conditions. With the changes that have come in production, in owner- | 
ship, and in control of industry, there must be an increasing public | 
control with the cooperation of organized groups, if we are to main- 
tain any measure of individualism. The National Recovery Act is 
frankly experimental and of limited duration. If we are to be ready 
to answer the inevitable question that will be raised at the expiration 
of the present law,/we must provide for the study of present experience 
and the formulation of future policy. 

This work can best be done by a public agency on which all inter-' 
ested groups are represented, with full authority to collect data and 
information and with direction to report to Congress commencing 
January, 1935. 

If we would avoid a policy of drift, we must plan to guide our 
development in the light of experience. 

Labor is ready to participate in such an effort to determine how 
best to plan our future economic policies. 


Restore Incomes The Federal Government has undertaken a pro- 
for Federal gram which includes raising incomes for workers 
Employees and raising prices. Federal pay cuts have been 

disastrous not only to federal employees but to 
business from the time when Congressional action gave the signal to 
private industry for a wide-spread wage-cutting movement. Now 
that the Federal Administration is trying to overcome the conse- 
quences of deflation, the incomes of federal employees should be 
restored as a step in building up consuming power to sustain increased 
business activity. 

The Federal program is facing a danger signal flashed by the 
fall in wage earning incomes in 16 industrial groups from $90.10 in 
October to $88.28 in November. Here is where the U. S. Govern- 
ment could step into the breach until private industry catches up. 
The Federal Government is the largest single employer i in the country. 
By setting an example with the restoration of its 15 per cent pay cut, 
it could set in motion a widespread upward movement in consumer 
purchasing power whose effect would be cumulative. 

The Administration is not attempting to balance its budget cov- 
ering emergency undertakings and there seems to be no good reason 
why the pay of federal employees should be singled out for special 
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treatment. Federal employees are now asking Congress to include 
in the measure determining their pay until June, 1935, restoration of 
pay reductions. Prices are rising, hence the cost of living is going 
up. If it continues to rise in the next half year even half as much as 
it has in the past six months, the pay reduction will have automatically 
mounted to 16.5 per cent. As it is the hope and the purpose of the 
Administration to restore prices to 1926 levels the Federal em- 
ployee has a right to ask that plans be made for his welfare. Many 
of those in federal service have for years received lower rates of pay 
than prevail in competitive industry. As compensation in part for 
their willingness to give public service they should have security of 
employment and pay. 

Stores and business firms in Washington report that before the 
pay cut, business was holding up quite well, but since July 1932 there 
has been a citywide loss of business and merchants are eager to see 
the pay cut restored. The number of telephones installed in the city 
is a very good indicator of the effect of the pay cut. In spite of de- 
pression the number of telephones in use in Washington had been 
increasing steadily. After the two pay cuts, more than 6,400 tele- 
phones were removed from the homes of Washington citizens. The 
total number in use declined from 179,080 in July, 1932, to 172,675 
in August, 1933. 

The effect on the real estate business in Washington was also 
serious. Labor Department figures show that while rents in Wash- 
ington had held up much more steadily than in the rest of the United 
States during depression, with a decline of only 2 per cent from De- 
cember, 1929, to June, 1932, in the six months after the first Federal 
pay cut, rents declined 4 per cent, and a second pay cut brought an- 
other 4 per cent decline in the next six months. These figures show 
how the loss of Federal employees’ buying power has dragged busi- 
ness downward. Is the Government going to continue to hold business 
down by limiting its employees’ buying power while it is urging em- 
ployers to increase the buying power of their workers so as to improve 
business ? 

An increase in Federal employees’ salaries will give jobs to thou- 
sands of workers in the city of Washington and in other parts of the 
country. 

The pay cut was doubly unfortunate in that its future was based 
on fluctuations in standards of living. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the Department of Labor was charged with responsibility for 
making the study upon which the administration should make its de- 
cision. The Bureau made an excellent study, in fact the best study of 
living costs available, but compensation cannot be based upon the 
principle of costs of living unless we propose to return these em- 
ployees to a subsistence level of living. There are but few govern- 
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ment employees who do not have responsibility for dependents, for 
members of their families, for meeting payments on homes, insurance 
and other investments. These items are not included in costs of 
living and yet they are essential to the maintenance of our social 
fabric. It was a serious mistake which introduced the costs of living 
as the standard upon deciding this highly important economic and 
social issue. 


Unemployment |The Milbank Memorial Foundation has pub- 
Undermines lished a study of the effects of depression on 
Health health. A survey of 3,000 workingmen’s fam- 

ilies in Cleveland, Syracuse and Baltimore, shows 
that in 1929, the average annual income of this group was $1,700; 
by 1932 this had shrunk to an average of $900. In 1929 only one- 
third of these famliies had less than $1,200; in 1932 three-fourths of 
them had less, and one-fifth were on relief. As income largely con- 
trols the material side of life, the consequences of this huge decline 
is a problem with which we shall have to deal in the coming years. 
As yet we have only clues to the effects of insufficient food, inade- 
quate clothing and housing, the worry and struggles due to unem- 
ployment. 

Many who have been watching the death rate as an index to 
this problem, have been baffled by the fact that it has actually been 
declined. This has led some to say that depression improves public 
health. At least it shows that depression has not so far killed very 
many of our population, concluded Dr. Edgar Sydenstricker, who 
directed the survey. However, he warns health experts no longer 
depend upon death rates alone as an index to health—extent of ill 
health and resistance to disease are at least of equal significance. To 
throw light on this aspect, the study was made. The survey included: 
a record of economic history and mortality covering 1928-32 and the 
occurrence of illness during a three-month period in 1933; examina- 
tion of school children in two cities to determine the relation between 
their nutritional status and fluctuations in family income; a study of 
diets of 1,200 families in ten cities. 

Dr. Sydenstricker reports these highly significant facts paralleling 
depression consequences: the sickness rates were more than 50 per 
cent higher in families whose incomes had dropped sharply in the 
depression. Illness rate varied with the degree of unemployment 
for family members—highest where members were totally unem- 
ployed, dropping where members were employed part-time, and 
falling to the lowest rate where workers are employed full time. 
That the highest rate of sickness occurred in families whose incomes 
were most seriously curtailed and where unemployment continued for 
the longest period, may be accepted as an index to the effect of un- 
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employment on health. Where the family income had been cut 
sharply, the survey showed definitely a food supply under the mini- 
mum for adequate physical maintenance. Families on relief who 
received food orders ‘maintained better dietary standards. This is 
due perhaps to the desire of a family to maintain their outward 
standards which contribute to self-respect even at the detriment of 
the more private essentials of health. Here we have an alternative 
that is not simple—selection between those things which maintain 
spirit and personality and those things which maintain body and 
health. It is a choice which has potential consequences to the individ- 
uals concerned and to society. 

We have but few indexes to show us the social consequences of 
our economic and political forces, which make it extremely difficult 
to give consideration to such factors in our policy making. There 
are always ready excuses to disregard unrecorded or intangible forces. 
be Milbank study is especially welcome as a contribution to this 

eld. 


W ages— The National Recovery Administration is 
Consumer Buying charged with lifting this country out of de- 
pression. The stimulus of government con- 
trol raised business from its lowest level, 58.5 per cent of normal in 
March, to 69.6 per cent in November. But the level of business is 
determined by the trend in consumer buying power, for the purpose 
of business is to sell commodities or services to those who use them. 
Since the National Recovery Act became operative, June 16, 
1933, up to October, 1933, 2,082,000 were added to payrolls and 
total payrolls increased $377,000,000 a month. While total payrolls 
have increased as above, individual workers’ incomes have been de- 
creased in two ways—(a) weekly work hours have been shortened 
without compensatory increases in wage rates to all groups, and (b) 
costs of living have gone up more rapidly than wage-earner incomes. 
In the last year, the average work week has decreased 4% hours, 
while the average wage has increased 5% cents per hour—in most 
cases not enough to balance the loss. Average wage-earner incomes 
have increased only by 3 cents per week, from $20.53 to $20.56, 
while farm prices have increased 25 per cent over last year, and the 
general price level 12 per cent. Food prices are up 7 per cent and 
clothing and furnishings 21 per cent. 

Here we face sharply the issue—why increase business activity 
unless we face frankly the need for balancing production by main- 
taining purchasing power adequate to buy output. The output of 
production must always be sold in order to maintain the going capac- 
ity. To complete the purpose for which production is carried on, we 
must plan so that those who would normally buy the output have 
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incomes that will enable them to fit into the production program. In 
other words, real wages of employees, who together with small sal- 
aried employees constitute 75 per cent of the buyers in retail stores, 
and distribution of income so that consumption balances production, 
are social problems which concern all and for the solution of which 
employers, employees and organized society have joint responsibility. 

The government, through the National Recovery Administration, 
has been formulating codes which result in higher prices, and now 
proposes devaluation of the dollar for the express purpose of restor- 
ing the 1926 price levels. The success of this policy means additional 
deflation of wage-earner incomes unless counteracted by definite plans 
to increase wages at least to compensate for the decline in real wages. 

Employers in their bitter resistance to wage increases have 
failed to see or have had their atténtion diverted from the larger 
implications of wages as purchasing power. The responsibility there- 
fore rests upon the Administration to lay down the principles to be 
followed to conserve and adjust consumer incomes in balance with 
other economic forces. Prompt and constructive action will avert 
controversies and hard fought battles on this issue. 








LABOR’S NEW ORGANIZING PLAN“ 


OUR committee in considering 

the subject assigned to it is con- 

scious of the limitations under 
which this conference was called and 
can function; that it is without power 
and authority to alter or change the 
fundamental principles of trades au- 
tonomy upon which the American 
Federation of Labor was founded, or 
to alter the constitutional require- 
ments and provisions of the American 
Federation of Labor. It is the sense 
of this committee that this conference 
can only adopt such policies and pro- 
cedure as are in accord with the consti- 
tutional requirements and provisions, 
and it is with that understanding we 
report as follows: 

Organization among wage earners 
is imperative. Industries are being 
organized and cartelized throughout 
the land. Unless the wage earners 
are united through organization, free 
and independent of employer control 
or influence, Labor will have suffered 
a distinctive loss. 

The paramount issue is not what 
particular form of organization shall 
be followed in this emergency and this 
unusual situation. The demand of the 
moment is to promote organization 
in whatever form or method is best 
designed to rally the wage earners to 
the cause of Organized Labor, bear- 
ing in mind that in the pursuit of or- 
ganization the present structure, 
rights and interests of affiliated Na- 
tional and International Unions must 


* A meeting at Washington, D. C., January 25, 
of officers of International and National Unions 
and the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor to consider organization 
and legislative problems adopted this plan. 


be followed, observed and safe- 
guarded. 

The American Federation of 
Labor, contrary to a common belief, 
does not desire to dictate the form of 
organization that shall prevail among 
wage earners. Its policy has been 
that of encouraging whatever form of 
organization in any trade, calling or 
industry seems best to meet the situa- 
tion and the requirements of the work- 
ers. The American Federation of 
Labor has provided methods and 
means of encouraging organization 
through federal and local trade unions 
among workers not embraced in the 
work of National and International 
Unions. In that way and by that 
process quite a number of existing Na- 
tional and International Unions have 
been formed. 

Today we are confronted with an 
entirely new and novel situation, 
wherein provisions of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act express sym- 
pathy to the organization of wage 
earners but leave the subject of the 
form and method of organization en- 
tirely to the discretion of the wage 
earners without guide or direction, 
giving recognition to whatever form 
may be adopted for the moment, and 
without thought of ultimate conse- 
quences or reckoning. Employers 
have taken full advantage of this situa- 
tion in the organizing and maintaining 
of company unions. Employers are 
granted every encouragement and aid 
under the law in perfecting their or- 
ganization while at the same time they 
are denying the exercise of the same 
rights on the part of the workers and 
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in keeping with the intent and spirit 
of the National Recovery Act. 

It is in this sort of situation that 
the American Federation of Labor 
must assume leadership and take com- 
mand in the organizing of wage earn- 
ers in whatever form the temporary 
situation may demand or require and 
with the objective in mind of not only 
protecting and promoting existing 
National and International Unions in 
their structure and functioning and in 
the setting up and maintaining of 
their standards of employment, but in 
encouraging the formation of new Na- 
tional and International Unions where 
no such organizations now prevail. 

It must be apparent that in this 
endeavor of organization, conflicts of 
jurisdiction and claims of invasion of 
organization rights are likely to occur. 
If we are to meet the requirements of 
the moment we must accept such con- 
flicts in the spirit of tolerance and 
through proper procedure correct such 
errors as have or hereafter may occur. 
After all, we must look to the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to serve in this capacity 
as never heretofore. In that spirit 
and in that thought we recommend: 

First : That the work of organizing 
by and through National and Inter- 
national Unions, supplemented by that 
of the American Federation of Labor 
through federal and local trade 
unions, proceed with increased vigor 
and determination; that the fullest 
possible latitude be exercised by the 
Executive Council in the granting of 
federal charters and that where or 
whenever a temporary infraction of 
the rights of National and Interna- 
tional Unions may be involved, that 
the Executive Council adjust such 
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difficulties in the spirit of taking full 
advantage of the immediate situation 
and with the ultimate recognition of 
the rights of all concerned. 

Second: That the Executive Coun- 
cil through the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor arrange con- 
ferences between organizers and rep- 
resentatives of National and Interna- 
tional Unions, of affiliated local units 
and of the American Federation of 
Labor, general, special and volunteer 
organizers in the respective centers, 
for the purpose of creating complete 
understanding and harmony among 
those charged with organization work, 
to be followed in methods of promot- 
ing organization, so as to avoid or 
lessen unnecessary friction, conflict or 
limitations due to varying financial 
requirements of different National 
and International organizations, and 
forms and character of organizations 
being promoted, 

Third: That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor call 
into special conferences periodically 
the executive officers or representa- 
tives, or representative committees of 
the several departments and divisions 
of organized labor within the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, to review 
the progress of organization made 
and to plan for future methods to be 
followed and means to be employed 
in furthering organization in their 
respective fields of endeavor. 

Fourth: That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor ar- 
range for mass meetings of wage earn- 
ers throughout the land and that all 
local unions be called upon to céoper- 
ate in calling and arranging for these 
mass meetings; that the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor like- 
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wise undertake to train and arrange 
for speakers at these and other meet- 
ings; that both the press and radio be 
used to the fullest possible extent, and 
that every other means available be 
used to further the spirit of organiza- 
tion and promote the formation of 
trade unions among wage earners 
throughout the land. 

The conditions with which the 
workers are at present confronted 
make organization more imperative 
than ever. The need of the workers 


everywhere is to get together, to or- 
ganize, to exercise the principles of 
mutual aid, to form trade unions, the 
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one method whereby they can effectu- 
ally protect themselves in industry and 
meet the enormous problems of the 
day. 
Respectfully submitted, 
MatTTHEw WOLL, 
Chairman 
Vicror A. OLANDER, 
Secretary 
ARTHUR O. WHARTON 
DANIEL J. TOBIN 
CHARLEs P. Howarp 
ANDREW Myrup 
GeEorGE LAKEY 
Davip DuBINSKY 
MICHAEL COLLERAN 


SANCTITY AND SONG 


A falcon had for friend a linnet small 

That in a hedgerow shook its wings and fluttered: 
To climb the sky it ventured not at all, 

But from a twig its little song it uttered. 


Above, in the wide air, the falcon swung 
Surveying all that moved upon the ground 

And, voyaging the clouds of heaven among, 
Knew the world’s amplitude, yet made no sound. 


Aslant and falling sweetly, the swift hawk 

Slid past the linnet that with urgent beat 
Increased its singing whilst upon a stalk 

It clung with wings adroop and trembling feet— 


And falcon solace found in what it heard 
While linnet boasted, “I too am a bird.” 


Puitr HAcREEN. 





MEN BEFORE MACHINES 


I. M. OrNBURN 


President, Cigarmakers’ International Union 


AN’S inventiveness and skill 
M have led him forward from 
the day when he fashioned 
all the simple things for his simple 
needs by his hands, until today when 
Herculean dynamos and engines, in- 
tricate levers, screws and pulleys ac- 
complish tasks which could never be 
done by hand. Contemplation of the 
amazing tools and devices which the 
mind of man has built so that he may 
wrest more and more goods for him- 
self from the more inaccessible and 
stubborn stores of nature, leads us 
to marvel at man’s ingenuity and to 
pay homage to his skill. 

Without the aid of his inventive- 
ness and the countless tools and en- 
gines which it has wrought for man, 
we should still be a hunting and pas- 
toral people, few in numbers, un- 
tutored and barbarous. For this 
reason we should recognize inventive- 
ness and mechanical skill as faculties 
which stand among our most price- 
less possessions. They have brought 
us civilization with its diffusion of 
education, alleviation of hardship, 
comforts, enjoyment of arts and a 
multitude of satisfactions which not 
long ago lay only in dreams and in 
the imagination. The high number 
to which population has grown was 
possible only because by the aid of 
machinery we have been able to make 
nature yield ever more and more of 
her resources to us, to transform 
them into consumable commodities 
and to transport them rapidly over 
great distances. Certainly, for this 


service, machinery is worthy of our 
highest praise. It is the servant which 
bears the burden of our progress. It 
would be a calamity beyond ready 
calculation if we should be deprived 
of its help. 

Men have woven beautiful proph- 
ecies about the future of the machine, 
drawing for material upon what it 
has done in the past. They envisage 
mankind, and especially that part of 
it which lives in industrial countries, 
eventually emancipated from drudg- 
ery, with the machine relieving man 
of the. burden of work. They see 
man transformed into a being with 
much leisure time for the enjoyment 
of machine and cultural output, 
spending his work hours supervising 
machines, planning new methods of 
production, improving transportation, 
ministering to cultural needs. 

Unfortunately, the multiplication 
of machinery has not been an unmixed 
blessing. The great increase in popu- 
lation, the specialization of produc- 
tion, the growing intricacy of coordi- 
nation of inter-related parts, the dif- 
ficulty of maintaining balance and 
equilibrium, and the strain on gov- 
erning capacity, which have come with 
the blessings of machinery, have 
threatened to convert the machine 
into a curse. Students of civilization, 
economists, statesmen and men of af- 
fairs generally have described this 
danger and issued a warning. But 
there is much disagreement among 
them. Some of it is honest disagree- 
ment, some springs from the partial 
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nature of our knowledge and some 
from defense of the pocketbook. It 
is one of the counts against ma- 
chinery, or its too rapid introduction, 
that it runs away from our capacity 
to control it for our better welfare. 
Those who are enthralled by the 
vision of a completely mechanized 
civilization often overlook our back- 
wardness in adjusting ourselves to 
new conditions. This backwardness, 
unfortunately, is not only mental and 
spiritual but physical. We are not 
only bewildered by the complexity of 
the new problems but, rooted as we 
are in family life and locality, cannot 
move fast enough. 

These deficiencies of the social 
body are not easily remedied. The 
more rapidly our technology moves 
the more aggravated becomes this 
problem of social adjustment. Reali- 
zation of this dilemma led the Com- 
mittee on Recent Social Changes 
(destined to be quoted more and 
more) to report after three years of 
study that “unless there is a speeding 
up of social invention or a slowing 
down of mechanical invention, grave 
maladjustments are certain to result.” 
While the Roosevelt Administration 
is doing much to speed up social in- 
vention, social processes are natu- 
rally slow and do not yield much to 
prodding. It would be assuming a 
political and intellectual harmony and 
drive in this country such as we have 
never yet sustained for a great length 
of time, to conclude that social in- 
vention (social legislation and ad- 
ministration) can or will be sufhi- 
ciently increased in speed to keep 
pace with mechanical invention. The 
Committee would have done better 
if it had said that unless we speed up 
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social invention and at the same time 
slow down mechanical invention, 
grave maladjustments will follow. 
Indeed, they have already appeared. 

In other words, if our mechanical 
progress has been too rapid; if it 
has brought us face to face with prob- 
lems which do not readily yield to our 
social inventiveness; and if because 
of our traditional conservatism and 
distrust of social experimentation, we 
can not bring our democratic form of 
government to rise to the occasion, 
either because of political obstacles 
or lack of social competence, would 
it not be better to slow down our 
technological speed? The unhappy 
truth is that unless we bring about a 
proper balance between technological 
speed and social adjustment, the bless- 
ings of the machine will not only be 
lost to us but will destroy our present 
form of government. The issue is 
therefore drawn between more radi- 
cal social legislation under capital- 
istic democracy, on the one hand, and 
a form of political economy which 
does not suffer from impediments to 
social adjustment in the form of self- 
ish vested interests, on the other. 
Our system of putting profits first 
must ask itself the question whether 
it has enough social goodwill and 
flexibility to submit to certain curbs 
or face almost certain overthrow. It 
is one of the tragedies of democratic 
capitalism that it does not bestir it- 
self toward the solution of problems 
until, figuratively speaking, it has run 
out of “gas.” Not until it has in- 
volved itself so deeply that it is all 
but too late does it take corrective 
measures; and even then it is all too 
prone, because of political expediency, 
to rely on shallow makeshifts. Those 
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who own the greater part of the 
wealth of the country, conscious of 
their political power, refuse to finance 
social invention, i. e., they refuse to 
take the necessary losses or to forego 
profits voluntarily, in order that the 
body politic might secure for itself 
that degree of social control which 
would enable it to keep pace with the 
machine. 

Before considering the possible 
means of slowing down technological 
speed, so to speak, it may be desira- 
ble to clarify somewhat the difficulty 
which the machine has brought us, 
through no fault of its own. The 
machine is one of our best friends, 
just as is medicine. It is not the fault 
of the machine if we do not. use it 
properly, any more than it is the fault 
of medicine if we abuse it. We have 


introduced machinery purely from 


the profit motive, either to gain a 
march on a competitor or to keep 
pace with him if he stole a march on 
us. The right to introduce labor- 
saving machinery has never been ef- 
fectively questioned. We (the public 
generally) have looked upon all 
mechanization as progress; and, of 
course, we have not desired to inter- 
fere with progress. The fact is, 
nevertheless, that we (as represented 
by business) have on innumerable oc- 
casions voluntarily interfered with 
such progress. Business enterprise 
has suppressed or retarded numerous 
new processes, inventions, and for- 
mulas, but always provided that it 
was feared that the introduction 
would disrupt the market and so ren- 
der unprofitable the investments in 
older processes and machines. But to 
grant the state the right to determine 
in behalf of the entire social body at 
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what pace new machines or new 
processes might be introduced—that 
is something which business stoutly 
opposes. If, says business, in behalf 
of the labor which is displaced by 
mechanical progress, the state seeks 
to retard technological speed, it is 
stifling progress. As a matter of fact, 
the state might only seek to regulate 
mechanical progress with the sole pur- 
pose of attuning it to the ability of 
the social body to adjust itself. Busi- 
ness, on the other hand, voluntarily 
suppresses inventions and processes, 
in so far as it is able, for the sake of 
individual profit; and, by and large, 
this suppression may be quite as great, 
if much less evenly distributed, as 
that which would be necessary in be- 
half of the general welfare. —_ 
Labor has too long tolerated this 
irresponsible method of hit-and-miss 
adjustment which is undertaken only 
in the interest of profit protection. 
Labor is adequately justified in ask- 
ing that retardation of mechanical and 
technological progress, whenever it 
may be necessary, be carried out in 
the interest of society as a whole 
rather than in the interest of a group 
at the expense of labor. When busi- 
ness introduces labor-saving devices, 
labor takes the shock. Labor is 
evicted. Labor is dispossessed, so to- 
speak, without due process of law and 
without recourse; and labor, unlike 
the employers of labor, has little else 
to fall back upon than wage-earning 
capacity. There is seldom a cushion 
between it and destitution once it is 
separated from employment. Whereas 
the proprietary class has long en- 
joyed the protection of the law and 
the judiciary in clinging to property 
as security, labor has no compensa- 
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tory protection; and when it seeks 
such protection it usually finds the 
well-secured property rights of the 
employers used against it. It is, of 
course, neither just nor equitable that 
this be so; but our Constitution, as 
it has been interpreted, has been made 
an instrument whereby inequality of 
treatment has been incrusted in our 
legal and judicial system. 

To a considerable extent this in- 
equality of treatment has developed 
because labor has not effectively op- 
posed it. Our legislators and judges 
have largely represented the employ- 
ing group and, having been steeped in 
its outlook, have enforced its point 
of view in support of its interest. But 
the opportunity is here now to bring 
about a change in this inequality— 
not for the sake of labor merely, 
nor merely to right a wrong, but for 
society as a whole. Stubbornness of 
opposition, such as may be expected, 
is best overcome by a clarity of rea- 
soning which commends itself to the 
minds of reasonable men. 

Those who favor ruthless mechani- 
zation of industry base their outlook 
upon an untenable optimism in the 
capacity of industry to reabsorb the 
displaced employes. By reducing the 
cost of production, they say, labor- 
saving machinery leads to increased 
consumption. This increased con- 
sumption, in turn, necessitates greater 
numbers to carry on transportation, 
delivery, advertising, selling, etc. 

This is a costly theory, which asks 
labor to bear the entire burden of re- 
adjustment. The ordinary sense of 
fair play of Americans, if it is not 
mythical, should come to the defense 
of labor. Just why labor, for the 
sake of profitable enterprise for 
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someone else, should bear the burden 
of technological advance, has never 
been explained. Everyone knows 
that when a thousand men are thrown 
out of work in Detroit that this re- 
serve is not tapped by increased ad- 
vertising and selling in New York 
and San Francisco. Everyone knows 
that a trained mechanic does not 
readily turn to advertising and sell- 
ing. A man thrown out of work in 
Memphis can not travel to Milwau- 
kee because of a reported labor short- 
age there. While one factory is in- 
stalling labor-saving devices and de- 
pending on someone else to hire its 
unemployed, other factories are doing 
the same thing. Even in 1927 there 
were 2,000,000 unemployed in the 
United States. 

To understand how labor is being 
impoverished it is necessary to know 
that from 1921 to 1929, those pros- 
perous years to which business wishes 
to return, labor’s share of the total 
value of the industrial output de- 
clined 12 percent (calculated from 
census report). Aside from the ques- 
tion of equity, it is difficult to see 
where industry expected to sell this 
output if it was thus choking a great 
part of its market; for it must not 
be forgotten that a dollar placed in 
the hands of wage earners almost im- 
mediately is exercised as purchasing 
power, while a thousand dollars paid 
to stock and bond holders may not 
be exercised as purchasing power for 
some time. Or what is worse, the 
dollars which are not paid to labor 
but retained in the business for fur- 
ther capital expansion often result in 
the end in creating too great a capi- 
tal structure, entirely out of propor- 
tion to the amount of consumers’ 
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goods which can be sold. This is 
now fairly well understood; but it 
has not been made so clear why 
labor’s purchasing power has de- 
clined. Obviously, when millions of 
men are out of work, labor’s pur- 
chasing power suffers; but what it is 
that puts those men out of work is a 
different question. 


It is not my contention that tech- 
nological unemployment is the sole 
cause of business depression, but that 
it is a contributory cause, and that it 
contributes more than it is usually 
credited with; for the direct displac 
ment of a thousand men soon rever- 
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shortening of hours brings about 
increases the incentive to install 
more labor-saving machinery. The 
inclination of employers to reduce 
their labor cost has not been reduced; 
it has been increased. 

The effort at social inventiveness 
embodied by the NRA, while ad- 
mirable and praiseworthy, leaves a 
means of escape to the employers. 
Unless the speed of technological 
progress is retarded, it is difficult to 
comprehend how the shortening of 
hours can keep pace with technologi- 
cal improvement, especially when it 
is borne in mind that still shorter 


berates in decreased consumption of /hours would give still greater im- 
goods, and this decrease soon reacts / petus to labor-saving installations. 

upon the factory and thus leads to If it is admitted that technological 
further unemployment. If the dis- improvement has out-run social ad- 


placed men could be immediately re- justment and that it is destined to 


employed, there would be little dis- continue ahead of it, the question 
ruption of purchasing power; but arises how retardation of this im- 
there would still be a decline in it provement might best be accom- 
since skilled workmen are usually dis- plished. It should be said here that 
placed by machine operatives who re- retardation of technological progress 
quire little skill and therefore receive involves no sabotage unless business 
comparatively low wages. The im- itself has been guilty of sabotage in 
mediate employer feels that he is suppressing inventions in behalf of 
gaining by thus reducing his payroll; its market. It injures no one in busi- 
but he is really short-sighted. Unfor- ness if the proposed retardation is 
tunately, if he realizes that by dis- equally applied. For example, A 
placement of men he also injures his , loses nothing if he is prevented from 
market, there is nothing that he can \ introducing more labor-saving devices 
do about it because of his competi- / than someone else as long as the lat- 


tors. Bg 

It had been thought that the re- 
duction of working hours would 
bring about the needed readjustment 
between labor and machines. By 
maintaining wages while shortening 
hours, it was thought that purchasing 
power could be recouped by the work- 
ing people. Unfortunately, the in- 
creased hourly wage scale which 


ter is also restrained in like manner. 
Of course, if the suppression of in- 
ventions under all circumstances is 
looked upon as sabotage, business 
must be ready to admit that all exist- 
ing patents must be immediately ex- 
ploited. But business knows that this 
cannot be done under the profit sys- 
tem; and in advocating such a proce- 
dure would be contending for the 
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abolition of the profit system. Left 
wing radicals argue that society 
should have the benefit of inventions 
as soon as they are made; but in mak- 
ing this demand they are thinking of 
a different system from the present 
one. Putting a brake on techno- 
logical progress for the sake of 
society as a whole, such as is here 
advocated, assumes the continuation 
of the profit system. It is not a sabo- 
tage of progress to temper it by what 
society can bear. Who doubts that 
medicine could make great progress 
if vivisection of human beings were 
permitted? Yet who would advocate 
the purchase of medical progress at 
so high a price? 

In the cigar industry I have wit- 
nessed the progress of mechanization 
over a period of fifteen years. While 


this industry may be something of an 
exception to the general rule, the un- 


desirable effects of technological 
progress stand out very clearly and 
defy the easy explanations of those 
who make a god of the machine. 
After discounting the effects of all 
other injurious factors, such as the 
competition from cigarettes, the de- 
pression, etc., there still remains a 
formidable residue of misery attribu- 


table directly to the inroads of the 


automatic cigar-making machine. Ac- 
cording to machine apologists, the 
workers who were displaced by the 
machine should have been absorbed 
elsewhere. The thirty thousand who 
are today unemployed compared with 
1929, and the forty thousand out of 
ninety-four thousand who are unem- 
ployed as compared with 1927, bear 


witness to the fallacy underlying this| 


reasoning of the apologists. Out of 
fifty-four thousand employed remain- 
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ing, from twenty-five to thirty thou- 
sand will be displaced when complete 
mechanization takes place. With the 
impetus which shortening of hours 
will bring to mechanization unless 
curbs are introduced, this displace- 
ment will take place within a few 
years. What provision has been 
made to take care of these people? In 
Tampa, for example, where thov- 
sands of these displaced people live, 
there are no other industries to which 
they can turn. The same is true of 
larger communities, because numer- 
ous other industries are constantly 
adding their own quotas of techno- 
logically unemployed. The net re- 
sult is not only that these people are 
out of work and out of the consuming 
market but that in competing with 
employed labor they reduce the 
bargaining power of all labor and 
therefore bring about reduced labor 
income over and above their own loss 
of wages. 

In seeking a solution to this prob- 
lem, the Cigar Makers’ International 
Union proposed (on the occasion of 
the cigar manufacturers’ code hear- 
ing) an assessment on all machine- 
made cigars to provide a relief fund 
sufficient to pay a weekly wage of ten 
dollars to each worker displaced by 
further inroads of the machine in the 
future, until such time as he might 
find re-employment. 

Such an assessment would remove’ 
some of the manufacturer’s advan- 
tage from throwing employes into 
the street. It seems a simple act of 
justice that those who stand to reap 
a profit from mechanization should 
also share a part of the burden of 
those at whose expense they seek this 
profit. This assessment, graduated 
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according to the displacement actu- 
ally brought about, usually fairly 
definite and calculable, has the fur- 
ther merit of adjusting itself auto- 
matically to the introduction of yet 
more productive machinery than that 
now on the market. It is not a valid 
argument against this proposal to say 
that in some instances administrative 
difficulties would be encountered. 
Few taxes have ever been levied that 
do not meet with such difficulties. 

It should be noted specifically that 
such an assessment would not provide 
what might be called unemployment 
insurance. Nor is its purpose the 
same as that of building up unemploy- 
ment reserves. The latter are ap- 
plied after unemployment takes place 
and serve no corrective function ante- 
cedent to unemployment. The estab- 
lishment of machine responsibility 
for technological unemployment as 
opposed to public assessment or gen- 
eral employer assessment, would re- 
tard the very process which creates 
the problem. In other words, it is a 
preventive measure as well as a relief 
measure. By retarding displacement 
of labor by machines, it would allow 
more time for those adjustmerts 
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which our social body is so slow in 
accomplishing. 

It is purely as a constructive meas- 
ure that I have advocated application 
of the brakes to technological prog- 
ress. I do not look upon technologi- 
cal unemployment as the only kind of 
unemployment with which we are af- 
flicted; but I recognize it as a very 
important factor in bringing about 
the maladjustments from which our 
economy suffers. The field would 
still be open to general unemploy- 
ment insurance as a supplementary 
measure of social justice. It must be 
evident, however, that unemploy- 
ment insurance can not of itself meet 
the difficulty. Without retarding the 
machine, unemployment insurance 
would face an ever increasing burden. 
Machine responsibility for technolog- 
ical unemployment would decrease 
this burden. 

By and large, the retardation of 
technological development, effected in 
this or some similar manner, would 
enable us to retain the incalculable 
advantages of machine production 
and concurrently protect us against 
the menace of technological frustra- 
tion of economic progress. 
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They say when the carpet of heaven was made 
Of silver and gold and blue, 

A fair little angel grew sleepy one day, 
And all of her stitches came through. 


E.izaBETH Howett Morcan. 





FASCISM IN GERMANY 


HE “Gleichschaltung” (switch- 
"T ing:neotine) of the German 

trade unions on May 2 is natu- 
rally accounted for by the political 
revolution which had been going on 
in Germany for some years and be- 
came apparent to the entire world on 
March 5. The initiated had long 
been aware of the imminency of the 
great peril. The working class made 
its last great effort to avert the men- 
acing disaster by gathering together 
all its forces into the “Iron Front.” 
A great popular movement with 
visible external results was set afloat, 
but it came too late to ward off the 
catastrophe. 

To give even a broad outline of 
the causes would require a fair-sized 
booklet at least and is not the inten- 
tion of this article. It must be re- 
served for a later time. One factor, 
however, should be borne well in 
mind. The German working class 
alone was not strong enough in the 
final stage of the defensive struggle 
to stem the fatal tide. Just as in 
1914 it had been unable to stop the 
War it also proved beyond its power 
to arrest or turn aside the avalanche 
of nationalistic delirium. 

Why did not the German working 
class make at least an attempt at ac- 
tive, open resistance? 

It is a very understandable question 
and at the same time a reproach. 

This question might simply be an- 
swered as follows: 

In consequence of its organiza- 
tional schooling the German working 
class has always been opposed to the 
policy of empty gestures. And an 
empty gesture its action would have 


remained, in view of the following 
facts: 

The Fascist Front united under its 
banners the discontented elements of 
all strata of society, from the down- 
at-the-heel prince to the proletarized 
academician, from the industrial mag- 
nate to the dustman, from the large- 
scale agriculturist to the agricultural 
laborer, hungering for the land. 

As opposed to this inwardly non- 
homogeneous front, welded together 
by unlimited promises, stood in real- 
ity only the Social Democratic and 
organized trade union sections of the 
working classes. 

We are faced with the spectacle of 
a working class altogether disrupted 
internally and split externally into 
two fronts with divergent aims—a 
working class, thus, which was using 
up all its combative energy within 
itself. The so-called “liberty-loving 
public’—a very shrunken section— 
was a mere cypher, supine and unfit- 
ted at all events to exert itself in the 
interests of “formal democracy” 
which could not guarantee it any 
tangible results in the shape of better 
business. 

The reactionary forces were drawn 
up in the fighting sections of the op- 
ponent, in the Reichswehr (State De- 
fense Army), the Stahlhelm (Steel 
Helmet organization of ex-soldiers), 
the S. A., and the S. S., strong in 
numbers and in arms. 

In opposition to these stood the 
working class, poorly equipped, see- 
ing that its most powerful weapon, 
the massed political strike, was com- 
pletely blunted as a result of the dis- 
astrous unemployment. 
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The last externally visible moment 
for an active defensive struggle, July 
20, 1932, typifies the situation. As 
late as July 19 ‘he communist “Rote 
Fahne” contained the incitement: 
“Down with the Braun-Severing Gov- 
ernment!” 

On that same morning the com- 
munist watchword was still: Our chief 
enemy remains as ever Social Democ- 
racy. 

Such being the state of the front 
a successful issue to an open fight— 
here I am merely quoting—was, in 
the opinion of the official leaders of 
the Iron Front, quite out of the ques- 
tion. 

An effort of this kind would cer- 
tainly have precipitated a civil war of 
the most bloody kind, which would 
not only have cost tens of thousands 
their lives and inconceivable sacrifices 


on the part of the workers, but might 
have meant in addition the ruination 
of the Labor Movement with all its 


tributary organizations. The lead- 
ers did not consider themselves war- 
ranted in taking the initiative and the 
responsibility for this at such risks. 
That all seems to be lost after all 
does not refute the arguments which 
prevailed with the leaders at that 
time. 

Regarded from the angle of time 
the overthrow of the German work- 
ing class had already become an ac- 
complished fact with its defeat in 
Prussia on July 20, 1932. The sub- 
sequent events only constituted the 
manner in which that overthrow took 
place. 

The elections of 1932—Presiden- 
tial, two Reichstag, and various State 
elections—were signs of the high 
tension and transmitted it to the field 
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of political events. The Brining 
government had introduced wage and 
salary cuts in 1931 to meet the eco- 
nomic emergency. The emergency 
orders in council were followed by 
wholesale wage-cuts, which, in spite 
of the terrible unemployment, met 
with the most determined resistance 
on the part of the trade unions. 

The emergency orders of the Papen 
government of September 5, 1932, 
which were aimed at the revival of 
industry and provided on the engage- 
ment in the industries concerned of a 
certain number of workers for wage 
reductions up to 25 per cent, secur- 
ing for the employers engagement 
premiums of 100 marks per employee 
per three months, were doomed to 
failure. Even among the employers 
this engagement premium encount- 
ered much dissidence, owing to the 
unfair way it worked out in the vari- 
ous industrial establishments. In the 
opinion of the employers even a rigid 
tariff system subject to inspection was 
to be preferred to the anarchic con- 
ditions in the costs of production 
which arose from this measure. 

The Schleicher government deemed 
it one of its first duties to repeal these 
absurb measures. As it attempted, 
however, to fight both the Socialists 
and the Nazis it was unable to find 
an adequate basis for political action. 

Meanwhile it was being realized 
even by the more judicious of the in- 
dustrial leaders that the wage-cuts 
could not bring the desired fillip to 
the German export trade, and that 
under no circumstances could the in- 
ternal purchasing power benefit in 
this manner, but that to the contrary 
the only effect would be to aggravate 
the crisis. 








While the German exports in the 
year 1929, when wages stood at their 
highest level, had amouted to 13,488 
million marks, and in 1930 were still 
12,036 million with a favorable trade 
balance of 1,644 million, in 1932 they 
had dwindled to less than half— 
amounting only to 5,739 million 
marks. In June, 1933, according to 
the provisional statistics, the export 
figures were far below those of any 
previous month, being less than 400 
millions, while the monthly average 
for 1931 was 800 million; for 1930, 
1,003 million, and for 1929 as high 
as 1,124 million. The month of June 
brought a balance of exports over 
imports of only 26 million marks, and 
this was only secured by imposing the 
greatest restrictions on imports. 

The strong pressure exercised by 
the boycott of German goods will 
mean even less favorable figures in 
the future and will intensify the un- 
avoidable repercussion on the German 
working class as well. 

The appointment of Hitler as Im- 
perial Chancellor and the formation 
of the so-called National Government 
resulted in the immediate dissolution 
of Parliament and new elections at 
short notice. With the most un- 
scrupulous abuse of its powers the 
government placed the entire appara- 
tus of state at the service of the elec- 
tion conflict, which reached its climax 
in the criminal arson perpetrated in 
the “Reichstag.” In this way the 
non-voters were aroused and the pub- 
lic was brought to the boiling point by 
demagogic electioneering tactics. At 
the same time came the prohibition 
of all socialist and communist news- 
papers accompanied by the complete 
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suppression of the election propa- 
ganda of the workers’ parties. 

A reign of terror the like of which 
Germany had never seen, together 
with an election campaign of incredi- 
ble intensity, secured the German Na- 
tionalists and the Nazis on March 5 
a majority of 52 per cent. 

By a violation of the constitution 
the communists returned were ex- 
cluded from Parliament. With the 
Centrum and the small bourgeois 
groups voting in favor of the Emer- 
gency Powers Act, the Social Demo- 
cratic Party was not strong enough to 
dam the wave of nationalism. 

Now the course was clear for the 
“German Renaissance.” 

The S. A. and S. S. gangs, once let 
loose, flung themselves unrestrained 
on the trade union buildings and the 
party presses, raging like vandals. 
(Leipzig, Breslau, Nirnberg, Osna- 
briick and many other places testify 
to it.) The nocturnal orgies of ter- 
ror in which thousands of party and 
trade union officers were the victims, 
the dragging away of tens of thou- 
sands to the Nazi barracks and con- 
centration camps, the inhuman treat- 
ment marked by indescribable Sadism, 
unexampled since the tortures of the 
Middle Ages, are indelible memorials 
of shame for the supporters of the 
fascist system. Diabolical mischief 
has been sown. 

The persecution and boycott of the 
Jews was followed by the expulsion 
by violent means of all free trade 
union governing bodies and the ruth- 
less dismissal of many thousands 
from industrial establishments. The 
threats of discharge, so effective and 
so readily used by the employers, were 
facilitated by an act passed at the 
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beginning of April authorizing the 
immediate dismissal of any person on 
the charge of hostility to the State. 
By this act the officials were rendered 
utterly defenseless against the most 
brutal forms of terrorization. The 
anxiety for work engendered fears 
which, with an unemployed army of 
eight million and millions more on 
short time is not difficult to under- 
stand, but would have been impos- 
sible but for the 
time. 

The May festivities, the symbol 
of the International Labor Move- 
ment in the struggle for the rights of 
workers and the reconciliation of 
peoples, were degraded by the Hitler 
Government and its most talented 
propagandist—Goebbels—into a day 
of nationalistic festivities—‘‘a festiv- 
ity of National Labor.” 

The declaration of a legal public 
holiday which all employers had to 
grant with pay, forced all the work- 
ers to take part in the celebrations. 
If they refused they were regarded 
as “enemies of the State” and treated 
accordingly—that is to say, dismissed. 

All the streets and open spaces 
along the route of the processions 
were decked with streamers bearing 
suitable slogans such as: “He who 
honors the worker respects his 
people.” 

Millions of the German “country- 
men,” crowded together at the meet- 
ing points, awaited the revelation of 
the new Messiah, who was to reveal 
to the astonished world the wonder- 
ful scheme for the provision of work 
from his “Four Years Plan” and win 
over the marxist workers to the new 
state. Disappointment was plainly 
written on all faces at the poverty of 
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the contents of the Leader’s speech; 
the rhetorical cleverness, the pomp 
and circumstance of the performance 
could not disguise its inward empti- 
ness. 

Roadmaking — house repairs — 
voluntary gifts for national work— 
aid for the married—these and other 
palliatives, neither new nor original, 
were to serve the purpose of combat- 
ing unemployment. 

This, then, is the message of de- 
liverance of German “Socialism.” 


Switching Into Line of the Free 
Trade Unions 


On May 2 the great surprise at- 
tack on the trade unions took place. 
At ten o'clock sharp all central and 
local offices were occupied by the 
S. A. acting under the orders and 
leadership of the N. S. B. O. (Na- 
tional Socialist Industrial Cell Or- 
ganization). A so-called Commis- 
sioner assumed control and officially 
took possession of all the institutions. 

The presidents and editors of the 
unions (in our case Plettl and Thier- 
felder) were arrested forthwith and 
detained in strict isolation from the 
other employees, who were summoned 
to the meeting rooms—partly driven 
there, indeed—and called upon in 
terms which held out promises more 
or less, to cooperate in the work of 
national reconstruction. They were 
told that devoted service was needed 
to carry on the work. In some cases 
other employees besides the officers 
were detained entirely at the pleasure 
of the commissioner. In our case, 
besides the above-mentioned, com- 
rades Heitmann, Malter, and Leh- 
mann were put under “protective ar- 
rest.” We were detained by the oc- 
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cupying troops in the union offices 
until 7 o’clock and subsequently driven 
through the town in an open lorry 
accompanied by a detachment of 
twelve S. A. men, the so-called “field 
police.” 

As we could not be admitted to the 
notorious “Horst Wessel House” 
owing to its being crowded out, we 
were taken to the dreaded Nazi bar- 
racks in the Papestrasse and there 
cast into a cellar. 

After two days and nights full of 
sadistic molestations we spent five 
days in the Berlin Police Prison shut 
up with criminals in crowded base- 
ment rooms, to be removed thence to 
“protective detainment” in the Span- 
dauer Penal Prison. On May 23 we 
were finally set at liberty. Just the 
same sort of treatment was meted out 
to our friends in the other trade 
unions, including the members of the 
Trade Union Council. 

The notorious Dr. Ley was ap- 
pointed leader of the ““German Labor 
Front ;” W. Schumann, the leader of 
the N. S. B. O., took over the 
A. D. G. B. (German Federation of 
Trade Unions) and occupied the 
union offices in the Inselstrasse. The 
Nazi leader Forster of Danzig as- 
sumed control of the unions of the 
professional and clerical workers. 


The Organizational Structure is as 
Follows 


For the professional and clerical 
workers who were members of the 
Afa Union or of one of the bourgeois 
associations nine unions have been 
formed. One of these is for female 
professional and clerical workers of 
all categories. They are to form the 
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so-called “Professional Pillar” in the 
German Labor Front. 

The 28 central unions (crafts 
unions) which were united in the 
A. D. G. B. (German Federation of 
Trade Unions) were halved and in- 
cluded in 14 basic unions to which an 
entirely new one is to be added—the 
Home Workers’ and Servants’ Union, 
which is to comprise home workers of 
all descriptions and female workers in 
private service. 

At the head of this total of 15 basic 
unions comes the “United Union of 
German Workers.” In these 15 
unions were also included all the 
Christian, neutral, and non-combat- 
ant unions and workers’ associations. 
The “Christians,” who immediately 
after the elections declared their na- 
tional sympathies with great em- 
phasis, were hoping to be able to fish 
in troubled waters and even cherished 
the illusion that they might succeed 
in scooping up the members of the 
disbanded unions. Their dirty con- 
duct toward the free trade unions 
has not saved them from a great dis- 
appointment, however. 

As from July 1, 1933, therefore, 
the following fifteen basic unions 
have existed: 


Building Workers’ Union. 
Mineworkers Union. 
Bookprinters Union. 
Railwaymen’s Union. 

Factory Workers’ Union. 
Woodworkers’ Union. 
Agricultural Workers’ Union. 
Metal Workers’ Union. 

Textile Workers’ Union. 
Tobacco Trade Workers’ Union. 
Quarry Workers’ Union. 
Leather Workers’ Union. 
Provision Trade Workers’ Union. 
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Home Workers’ and Servants’ 
Union. 

The United Workers’ Union. 

The now prevalent “pyramidal 
principle of organization” is, with an 
eye to the future “formation into 
‘Estates’ of the German workers” to 
find a new application in this altered 
system of organization. 

The new organizational system is 
credited with being a well-thought- 
out Nazi discovery serving the aims 
and needs of trade and economic 
policy. In reality it is merely an old 
scheme of the A. D. G. B. (German 
Federation of Trade Unions) from 
the year 1925. The Breslau Trade 
Union Congress of that year and also 
that of Leipzig in 1922 occupied 
themselves with the matter. A pre- 
paratory committee for the unifica- 
tion of trade union institutions drew 
up this plan and adopted it as a guid- 
ing principle for organic and volun- 
tary development. The number of 
unions had already been reduced 
from 40 to 28. The unification of 
the larger interdependent industrial 
groups should at any rate be subject 
to the self-determination of the mem- 
bers and to the consideration of its 
suitability to the trend of industrial 
development. 

That part of the plan of organiza- 
tion which really derives from the 
Nazi spirit—i. e., the founding of a 
separate public organization for 
Home Workers and Servants, is as 
nonsensical as it could possibly be and 
is evidently the product of a brain 
strange to the very elements of eco- 
nomic and vocational interrelations. 
What interests, for instance, have our 
home workers in the Gentlemen's 
Measure Branch, the ready-to-wear 
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clothing industry, the Uniform Sup- 
ply Branch, etc., in common with or 
even in any way related to those of 
household servant girls? Solely the 
fact that they are all employees. And 
why should they be organizationally 
differentiated from workers in the 
same branch of the trade? To this, 
as to so many other questions, these 
midwives of the Reborn State could 
certainly not supply a_ reasonable 
answer. 

Workers in the clothing, textile, 
and hat-making industries are to be 
united in a single organization, the 
Textile Workers’ Union. This is 
not an original plan, either, and its 
suitability has yet to be proved. At 
the last meeting of the General Exec- 
utive Board of the Clothing Industry 
Workers at the turn of the year amal- 


gamation with the textile workers was 
turned down owing to the fact that 
at the present stage of industrial de- 
velopment hardly any technical trade 
connection exists between the semi- 
manufactured articles and the final 
products. Accordingly the tariffs are 


quite different. Furthermore the 
clothing industry in Germany, com- 
prising as it does more than 600,000 
working employees, is not to be re- 
garded as a mere subordinate indus- 
trial group possessing insufficient scope 
for development to have an organi- 
zation of its own. 

With the hat workers, especially in 
the millinery branch, matters are dif- 
ferent; here points of contact really 
exist, so that the utility of amalgama- 
tion has aways been affirmed by us of 
the clothing industry but has repeat- 
edly been rejected by the hat-work- 
ers’ organizations on the matter be- 
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ing referred to a referendum of the 
members—hence not by the leaders. 
In addition the present trade de- 
marcations are to be replaced as far 
as possible by the so-called trade 
groups. It is all mere word-play. 
The new forms of organization ex- 
ist so far only in the plans; they have 
not yet developed into practice, since 
the present trade union leaders and 
officials are but organizational em- 
bryos. Just the same applies to the 
determination of the “Vocational 
Estates” (cf. the Five Estates of the 
Middle Ages). In this work they 
have only got as far as preparing the 
napkins for the infant which, as they 
hope, is about to be born presently. 
Even the basic idea of this system, as 
indeed of Hitler’s entire economic 
system, not having been discovered in 
any drawer at the trade union offices, 


has yet to be born. A committee from 
the so-called Lesser and Greater 
Council is to be appointed for this 


purpose. As far as the manufac- 
turers are concerned even these ideas 
have got jammed at the stage of the 
preliminary deliberations. The mat- 
ter has been shelved. 

The N. S. B. O. is to exist as a po- 
litical organ alongside of the econ- 
omic organs. ll intervention in 
trade union life on their part has been 
prohibited, however, by a new order. 
Persons who are members both of 
the N. S. B. O. and of a trade union 
pay the trade union an amount from 
which the N. S. B. O. contribution 
has been deducted. 

The pressure on the workers to 
join the trade unions has been formu- 
lated by Dr. Ley as follows: “Mem- 
bership of the N. S. B. O. is an honor; 
membership of the trade union is a 
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duty.” The N. S. B. O. is to remain 
an élite. From this body alone are 
all officers to be recruited. 

All the present trade union leaders 
are strangers to the trades and to the 
trade union system. Most of them 
come from the ranks of the profes- 
sional and clerical workers and have 
hardly ever been organized in a trade 
union. 

Only one of the trade unions has 
a commissioner who comes from 
trade union circles. He disappeared 
some years ago owing to irregular 
conduct and took the no longer very 
unusual path via the communist op- 
position to the Nazis—for which the 
best thanks of the House of Haps- 
burg. 

In the German Clothing Workers’ 
Union a certain Herr Nietzbonn is 
the commissioner—also a tyro in 
trade union matters, who is said to 
have been a dealer. The present 
treasurer was formerly a manager of 
some sort. All the others are non- 
entities. The places of three dis- 
missed officers were immediately 
filled by six new salaried officers and 
three female assistants. Yet it has 
been asserted that nowadays the work 
of three or four has to be done by 
one. At present, moreover, no tar- 
iff work is being done and no trade 
union organ produced. Not to men- 
tion the fact that they would be in- 
capable of producing a trade organ, 
the “Arbeitertum” is the general 
organ—lacking any sort of trade or 
trade union contents. 

In the branches as well persons 
strange to the trade—butchers, bak- 
ers, and candlestick makers — are 
functioning as “leaders.” In a single 
isolated branch there is indeed a small 
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master-tailor—who never paid tariff 
rates and always gave trouble to our 
local executive at the Arbitration 
Court. These people are about as 
well up in matters affecting the cloth- 
ing industry, tariffs, and contracts, as 
an ox in playing the fiddle. Wonder- 
ful and strange, these national 
switched-into-line organizations! 

All former employees got notice 
on May 12 and were dismissed as 
from June 30. The unsalaried branch 
presidents and executive officers have 
also been sent packing. Only a few 
employees still remain on this month 
until they can be replaced by the staff 
they are training to the work. Sec- 
tional and district leaders have been 
dismissed without exception. 

All salaried and unsalaried branch 
executive officers have been branded 
as marxists and untrustworthy, those 
who have been arested as “enemies 
of the State.” Whereupon the Nazis 
consider themselves fully discharged 
of all obligations toward them. 
They are refused the statutory un- 
employment benefits from the funds 
to which they are entitled, and simi- 
larly all other State maintenance, and 
are all brutally cast on the private 
labor market, where a handful of 
them have succeded in finding their 
feet. They want to bring them to de- 
spair by sheer starvation—a deliber- 
ate plan of extermination against the 
outlawed. 

The right to strike has been abol- 
ished. Strike and statutory benefits 
have lapsed. Wages are to remain 
unchanged until July 31. And what 
then? 


For the purposes of unemployment 
insurance there are to be 13 attorneys 
for the entire country, according to 
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the administrative districts. These 
attorneys are also to fix wages and 
labor conditions for all industries and 
branches of trade, independently and 
without appeal. In this way it is 
thought to bring about a recovery— 
industrial peace is simply to be dic- 
tated by the leaders at the expense of 
the working class, whose hands are 
tied. Hence trade union rights have 
ceased to exist, and the trade unions 
have been degraded into benefit as- 
sociations pure and simple and robbed 
of their real task. 

As a rule the attorneys are men of 
rank and public officials. Only one 
former worker, Hartmann-Bayern, 
who was a tailor organized in the 
Christian union, is to be found in this 
select company. 

The economic and social legislation 
which these gentlemen are to produce 
will surely arouse our curiosity. 

Few meetings are held in the trade 
unions. Open discussions and all 
forms of democratic control are ruled 
out. It is simply a matter of orders 
dealt out by the leaders. 

Since the sick funds, the workers 
savings banks and insurace funds, the 
cooperatives, the institutes for labor 
sport, choral societies, ‘and in short 
all labor institutes have been switched 
into line, the free trade union move- 
ment seems to be finished with. Ex- 
ternally and formally everything has 
indeed been switched into line, but 
not inwardly, not in the spirit. 

The working class was at first 
seized with consternation and often 
quite paralyzed by this collapse. As 
if awakening from a terrible night- 
mare the masses are now gradually 
beginning to realize what a disaster 
has overtaken them; and their con- 
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sternation is making way for indigna- 
tion and hatred. 

Under the calm and reserved ex- 
terior this burning indignation and 
the will to fight for liberation are al- 
ready being formed. And when the 
thunder cloud bursts terrible things 
will happen, in comparison with 
which the events of November, 1918, 
will seem like child-play. The ex- 
periences of thousands in the prisons 
of what German “liberty” means, 
the daily events, and—not least in 
importance — the measures born of 
uncertainty which are being taken by 
the government — all serve to 
strengthen this feeling, which is by 
no means an illusion. From mouth 
to mouth, albeit with the caution 
called for by the circumstances, work 
is already being done throughout the 
land. Socialists, trade union com- 
rades, and communists are at their 
posts and are dedicating themselves 
unreservedly to the Cause. 

Though the organizational struc- 
ture has collapsed, the spirit of the 
German labor movement is not dead. 
The faith in socialism, in the Inter- 
national, lives stronger than ever in 
the hearts of countless hosts. These 
masses are prepared for the sake of 
their convictions to set to work gath- 
ering their forces and to take part in 
illegal activities. 

Encouragement and materials 
must, to begin with, come from ex- 
ternal sources. This is necessitated 
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by the existing circumstances. As 
readers will be aware, the political 
parties are already at work in this 
direction. 

The trade unions must not lag be- 
hind. Economic interests have the 
strongest appeal to the workers. In 
the first place it is necessary to have 
reliable confidential agents. Work- 
ing along these lines, I am already 
managing to secure some tangible 
results. 

The beginning is in the nature of 
things difficult, as nearly everything 
has to be done individually. This re- 
quires much patience. But in view of 
the German mentality there is no 
other angle of approach. 

Undue haste and wild unsystematic 
dumping of material can only damage 
the cause and precipitate reverses. 

Unfortunately a real problem is 
presented by the task of finding suf- 
ficient means from outside to carry 
on the work. 

I am well aware that this subject 
leaves a nasty taste in the mouth, and 
that in view of the insecure economic 
conditions and the consequent strain 
on the working class the problem is 
not easy to solve. 

Yet it will have to be tackled in 
earnest, if ever the problem of our 
times, Fascism, is to be settled. 

It is not merely an internal Ger- 
man affair, but a world problem, and 
hence a vital problem for the labor 
movement. 





A NEW ERA FOR LABOR EDUCATION*® 


FanniIA M. CoHNn 
Executive Secretary, Educational Department, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


The First Lessons 


The tens of thousands of men and 
women who recently joined our Inter- 
national Union got their initial educa- 
tion during the daily strike meetings. 

In these meeting halls and on the 
picket lines and in the cells where 
some of them had to spend a few 
hours thanks to some obliging police- 
men and judges, they grew in under- 
standing, and some of them con- 
sciously, others unconsciously, began 
to feel themselves part of the organ- 
ized working class. The younger 
workers among these strikers began 
to see the cruelty of a social system 
that forced them to enter the work- 
shops before they had developed char- 
acter and personality. 

After four years of a depression 
that sent many of these strikers and 
their relatives to the breadlines, they 
underwent a psychological revolution 
and began to awake to the fact that 
in America it has become easier for 
a man of wealth to become poor than 
for a poor man to become wealthy, 
and so their youthful dreams of con- 
sidering their occupation as temporary 
were shattered. And the women strik- 
ers, many of whom were married, and 
their younger sisters, too, increasingly 
realized that no longer do they want 
a strong union as a temporary protec- 
tion for themselves, but as a per- 
manent safeguard for their present 
and future families. 


*Discussion at the Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau Conference, October 2, 1933, Washington, 
aS. 


This is the first step in the develop- 
ment of working-class psychology. 
This maze of ideas crowding in the 
minds of the recent strikers needs 
clarification. Here is where an effec- 
tive workers’ education program can 
be of greatest use. These considera- 
tions have animated the efforts of the 
educational department of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union since its inception and our 
slogan has been therefore: ‘““Workers’ 
education to be effective must be co- 
ordinated with the every-day life of . 
the worker and his organization.” 

Those who actively participate 
in the affairs of their organiza- 
tion get their real training and edu- 
cation there. This includes shop 
meetings, membership meetings, con- 
ventions, or councils of executive com- 
mittees. It is there that the workers 
assume a great many functions, those 
of the voter, the legislator, the judge 
and the administrator. They begin 
to understand that they must make 
their decisions discriminatingly, and 
carry them through skillfully and 
courageously, for upon them rests the 
success or failure of their organiza- 
tion’s program and policy. They learn 
to take responsibilities and this de- 
velops their innate abilities. They 
learn also how to defend their deci- 
sions before the employer, the public, 
and their fellow-workers. 


Training Plus Experience 


But their efforts can be made much 
more effective if experience is coupled 
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with training that is provided by a 
dynamic, purposeful, constructive 
workers’ education program argu- 
ments. 

Therefore a workers’ educational 
program must acquaint the worker 
with the economics of his industry and 
its relation to other industries, as well 
as the workings of his organization 
and its relation to the labor move- 
ment. To utilize the power that or- 
ganization gives, the worker will have 
to understand better the world in 
which we live, and the social forces 
which are at play now for change. 
Workers’ education will make the 
workers more articulate in under- 
standing the psychology of people— 
because the labor movement is a prob- 
lem of social psychology—in order to 
win others over to their cause, and to 
help them in the all-important task of 
interpreting the movement and their 
own conditions. 

More and more is the union be- 
coming the workers’ institution, a 
medium through which he functions 
economically, socially, and politically. 
To this must be added the fact that 
the union is becoming an increasingly 
complex institution. Its functions are 
multiplying. Its responsibility to its 
members, to the labor movement, and 
to society as a whole is growing. It 
is therefore becoming increasingly 
difficult for the individual to function 
in the union effectively unless he has 
prepared himself for it. 


Education Based On Needs 


The program planned by our Edu- 
cational Department is based on these 
needs of the worker. Very little of 
it will be of formal character. Our 
program will be carried into the mem- 
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bership meetings. An important edu- 
cational medium is “Justice,” our pub- 
lication, which our members receive 
free. Many articles prepared by the 
Educational Department that ap- 
peared in “Justice” are reprinted and 
tens of thousands of them are being 
distributed among our members. 

Those who are eager to know more 
and to study intensively, and then to 
place their knowledge at the disposal 
of their organization, we help to enter 
evening classes in workers’ schools, or 
in resident colleges, and to join work- 
ers’ summer schools or institutes. 

Finally we consider the social and 
recreational activities of our Educa- 
tional Department of great impor- 
tance. This often consists of musical 
programs combined with dancing and 
short talks on topics of the day. Other 
programs include pageants and 
dramatizations of important events in 
the labor movement. The recrea- 
tional program will include physical 
training, instruction in swimming, and 
other sports. Such activities have al- 
ways had a most stimulating influence; 
they draw the group together and 
create amiability and solidarity, and 
are of educational and artistic value. 
We believe that workers who dance, 
play, and sing together will also fight 
together for their rights. 


Unity House Educational Program 


Unity House, our country home 
in Forest Park, Pennsylvania, is in 
itself an experiment in workers’ 
education because it is owned by the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, and is operated on a non- 
profit basis. The Unity House pro- 
gram combines rest, recreation and 
education. Persons versed in the 
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fields of the labor movement, psy- 
chology, sociology, literature (and the 
affairs of the day), conduct discus- 
sions on these subjects. The library 
with its stocks of books and peri- 
odicals, is a part of our educational 
scheme. 

Unity House is not for our own 
members alone. Members of twenty 
international unions have taken ad- 
vantage of it, and so have friends who 
are in sympathy with the labor move- 
ment. Unity House educational pro- 
gram for next year will include week- 
end institutes and conferences. 

So our Unity House is not only a 
spot where our members and their 
friends may find beauty and rest from 
the city’s noise and heat, with every 
comfort and convenience that money 
can obtain at a low cost, but it is also 
a promise of a better day and evidence 
of the ability of the workers to bring 
on that day. 


Union Health Center 


Our Union Health Center is in 
itself an important workers’ educa- 
tional institution. In addition to pro- 
viding medical and dental care at low 
rates, by competent specialists, to 
workers and their families, it also aims 
to give health information, and to 
instill and spread amongst the work- 
ers a health consciousness; to inter- 
est them in preventive measures. 
This is being achieved through health 
discussions conducted by the Union 
Health Center and by the Educational 
Department of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

Our Union Health Center in New 
York City is owned by the Interna- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. It is housed in two separate 
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buildings; the medical center at 131 
East 17th Street and the dental clinic 
at 222 4th Avenue. It facilities and 
experience are placed at the disposal 
of the entire labor movement. 


When the Battles Are Over 


When our present battles are over, 
our new recruits will be members of 
the I. L. G. W. U. and therefore part 
of the organized labor movement. To 
benefit by the union, they will have 
to strengthen their organization and 
function effectively in it. Our educa- 
tional department stands ready to as- 
sist in this all important task. 


International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union 


Our International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, while constantly 
fighting for the improvement of the 
economic conditions of our members, 
at the same time helps their intellec- 
tual, and artistic, as well as physical 
development. Our members there- 
fore happily support morally and 
financially the activities of our Educa- 
tional Department. This explains 
why during the most trying period in 
the history of our organization, when 
many activities of our union were de- 
stroyed, our Educational Department 
survived. 

But workers’ education has a still 
greater aim. It should give the work- 
ers a wider outlook and a realistic 
grasp of the world’s affairs, and a 
new vision of a future society based 
on cooperative effort supported by 
new values. The underlying principle 
of workers’ education is based on a 
conviction that the aims and aspira- 
tions of the organized labor move- 
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ment can be realized only through the 
workers’ own efforts in the economic, 
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ganization gives the workers power, 
purposeful, dynamic education gives 


them the ability to use that power in- 
telligently and effectively. 


political, social, and educational fields. 
Its leaders emphasize that while or- 


THE SONG SUPERLATIVE 


Through pride of meekness, 
The lips are kissed, 

When strength is weakness 
In the strategist. 


Joy bred of pain 
Pays willing toll; 

The dark of bane 
Relights the soul. 


They win by loss 
To heaven’s gate, 
Who bear grief’s cross 
With heart elate. 


Love’s battle turns, 
In dire defeat, 

Where coldness burns, 
And gall is sweet. 


To right a wrong, 
And, dying, live, 

This is the Song 
Superlative 


Of Him, Whose hands 
Nailed to the Tree, 
From death’s strong bands 
Set all men free. 
J. Corson MItuer. 





The Rubber Tire Manufacturing Industry Code 
The Rubber Manufacturing Industry Code 


An Open Letter from President Green to the Members of All 
Federal Labor Unions in the Rubber Industries 


Fellow Workers: 


In a recent OPEN LETTER I dis- 
cussed with you the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. In this letter I 
take up the Codes of Fair Competi- 
tion for the various rubber industries. 
You need to know the provisions of 
your Code to be able to benefit by it 
as fully as you should. 

If you have any questions concern- 
ing the application of your Code to 
your work and your problems, I shall 
be glad to have you write me. Your 
Secretary already has a complete copy 
of the Rubber Tire Manufacturing 
Industry and the Rubber Manufac- 
turing Industry Codes so that you 
may read them in full if you wish. 
Extra copies may be secured without 
charge by writing to the Federation, 
or, if a quantity are desired, they may 
be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for five cents each. Your em- 
ployer is required by the Codes to 
post in conspicuous places in all de- 
partments of his establishment full 
copies of the labor provisions of the 
Code or Codes under which he oper- 
ates. In the brief space of this letter 
I can call to your attention only those 
portions of the Codes which are es- 
pecially important to the workers. 


I. What the Codes Cover, and Their 
Duration 


1. The Rubber Tire Manufactur- 
ing Industry Code covers the manu- 


facture for sale in continental United 
States (including Alaska) of solid or 
pneumatic rubber tires and pneumatic 
rubber tubes, and the sale of these 
products at wholesale by manufac- 
turers or their subsidiaries or affili- 
ates. It provides specifically that 
from time to time related branches or 
divisions may be included under the 
provisions of this Code by the Presi- 
dent after notice and hearing. 

2. The Rubber Manufacturing In- 
dustry Code covers the manufacture 
for sale in continental United States 
(including Alaska) of any rubber 
product or products expressly exclud- 
ing, however, all tires and tubes, tire 
accessories, tire repair materials, and 
any other rubber products which may ' 
be specifically covered by another duly 
approved Code of Fair Competition. 
An example of such exceptions is rub- 
ber balls and balloons, which are in- 
cluded in the Toy and Playthings In- 
dustry Code approved November 4, 
1933. The Code for the Sanitary and 
Water Proofing Specialties Manufac- 
turing Industry will apply in some of 
the same factories as the Rubber 
Manufacturing Industry Code, but 
since the labor provisions are practi- 
cally identical, that overlapping will 
create no problem. The Code for the 
Athletic Goods Manufacturing Indus- 
try, including various kinds of balls 
and specially constructed athletic 
shoes, will also apply in some of the 
factories manufacturing products 
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under the Rubber Manufacturing In- 
dustry Code. 

The Rubber Manufacturing Indus- 
try Code is a basic code for the entire 
industry with nine supplementary 
codes. These supplements are con- 
cerned mainly with administration 
and trade practices, for the follow- 
ing nine divisions of the industry: 
1. Automobile Fabrics, Proofing and 
Backing Division; 2. Rubber Floor- 
ing Division; 3. Rubber Footwear 
Division; 4. Hard Rubber Division; 
5. Heel and Sole Division; 6. Me- 
chanical Rubber Goods Division (in- 
cluding belting, hose, cord, thread, 
jar rings, friction tape, splicing com- 
pound, mats and matting, tubing, 
packing, rolls, etc.) ; 7. Sponge Rub 
ber Division; 8. Rubber Sundries Di- 
vision (including druggists’, hospital, 
and medical rubber goods except hos- 
pital sheeting, stationers’ rubber 


goods, rubber bathing apparel, rub- 
ber gloves, etc.); and 9. Rainwear 


Division. The Code for this latter 
Division has some special labor pro- 
visions which will be outlined below. 

3. The Duration of the Codes. 
The Code for the Rubber Manufac- 
turing Industry was approved De- 
cember 15 to be effective from De- 
cember 25, 1933, to June 16, 1935. 
The Code for the Rubber Tire Man- 
ufacturing Industry was approved on 
December 21 to be effective for the 
same period. Both codes were sub- 
mitted by the Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


II. Hours under the Codes 


1. The Rubber Tire Manufactur- 
ing Industry Code provides an aver- 
age work week of thirty-six hours per 
week, averaged over a calendar year. 
The daily maximum is eight hours, 
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and the weekly maximum, forty-two 
hours. For all hours worked in ex- 
cess of thirty-six hours per week, 
overtime is to be paid at the rate of 
time and one-third. Various groups, 
however, are excepted from this pro- 
vision: 

(a) Maintenance crews, engineers, 
firemen, shipping crews, and tire- 
testers may work forty hours per 
week, and without limit in emergen- 
cies, but all time over eight hours per 
day or forty hours per week is to be 
paid for at time and one-third. 

(b) Watchmen are limited to a 
total of eighty-four hours in any two 
weeks’ period, and are assured one 
day off in seven. 

(c) Accounting, clerical, office, 
service, sales or other employees (ex- 
cepting outside salesmen) are limited 
to an average of forty hours per week 
in any one month, and to forty-eight 
hours in any one week. 

(d) Salaried employees in any 
managerial, executive, clerical, or 
technical capacity, receiving more 
than $35.00 per week, are exempt 
from all provisions as to hours of 
work. So also are outside salesmen. 

2. The Rubber Manufacturing In- 
dustry Code provides a basic work 
week of not more than forty hours, 
with not more than eight in any 
twenty-four hour period. There are 
various exceptions to this, however: 

(a) Any employee may work a 
total of eighty hours per year in ex- 
cess of the maximum hours, but not 
more than forty-eight hours in any 
one week. For all hours over forty 
in any one week, overtime is to be 
paid at the rate of time and one-third. 

(b) Maintenance crews, engineers, 
firemen, electricians, shipping crews, 
watchmen, and elevator operators are 
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permitted to work forty-five hours in 
any one week. In cases of emergency 
(and emergency is not defined) this 
limitation does not apply, but all 
hours in excess of forty-five hours in 
any one week are to be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-third. No daily 
limit of hours is set for these workers. 

(c) Accounting, clerical, office, 
service, or sales employees (excepting 
outside salesmen) may work up to 
forty-eight hours in any one week but 
not more than an average of forty 
hours per week over a period of a 
month. 

(d) Salaried employees in any 
managerial, executive, clerical, or 


technical capacity, receiving more 
than $35.00 per week, are exempt 
from all provisions as to hours of 
work. So also are outside salesmen. 

3. Both Codes have three general 


provisions on hours, as follows: 

(a) It is the intent that the hours 
worked by factory employees shall be 
consecutive, except that reasonable 
provision may be made for eating 
periods. 

(b) No employee shall work or 
be permitted to work for a total num- 
ber of hours in excess of the number 
of hours prescribed for each week 
and day, whether employed by one or 
more employers; provided, however, 
that if any employee works for more 
than one employer for a total num- 
ber of hours in excess of such maxi- 
mum without the knowledge or con- 
nivance of any one of his employers, 
such employer shall not be deemed to 
have violated this provision. 

(c) No employee is to be classi- 
fied in any of the excepted classes un- 
less he performs functions identical 
with those performed by employees 
thus classified on June 16, 1933. 
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4. The Rainwear Division Code 
has hours provisions which differ 
from the master Code for the Rubber 
Manufacturing Industry in the fol- 
lowing respects : 

(a) The Code provides that fac- 
tory employees may work not more 
than forty hours per week or eight 
hours in any twenty-four hour period 
and that their work shall take place in 
five days of the week, exclusive of 
Saturday and Sunday, subject to the 
right of the Divisional Authority, un- 
der special circumstances, to permit 
any or all members of the Division 
an exception from this particular re- 
striction. Overtime for these work- 
ers is expressly prohibited. 

(b) The Divisional Authority is 
to investigate whether or not the 
forty hour week provision will result 
in increased employment. Not later 
than ninety days after the effective 
date of this Code, a report of the 
findings is to be made to the Admin- 
istrator so that he may determine 
whether or not the provisions as to 
maximum hours should be changed. 


III. Wages under the Codes 


1. The Rubber Tire Manufactur- 
ing Industry Code sets up the basic 
minimum rate of $0.40 per hour. 
There are, however, the following 
exceptions : 

(a) Where the hourly rate for the 
same or similar class of work on July 
15, 1929, was less than $0.40 per 
hour, an employee may be paid not 
less than that hourly rate, and in no 
case less than $0.35 per hour. 

(b) Apprentices, defined as “per- 
sons having no previous experience or 
employment on similar work in the In- 
dustry,” may be paid not less than 80 
per cent of the minimum rate during 
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a six weeks’ apprenticeship—in other 
words, not less than $0.28 to $0.32, 
depending on the rate of $0.35 to 
$0.40. Apprentices are to be limited 
to 5 per cent of the employees 
concerned. 

(c) Employees partially incapaci- 
tated through age, injury, or disease 
may be paid not less than $0.25 per 
hour. There is no limitation on the 
number of incapacitated employees, 
but each member of the Industry is to 
report monthly to the Association the 
number and names of all employees so 
classified. 

2. The Rubber Manufacturing In- 
dustry Code sets up the basic mini- 
mum wage of $0.35 per hour. Ex- 
ceptions are (1) apprentices, who 
may be paid not less than $0.28 per 
hour; and (2) employees of ten years’ 
service, partially incapacitated by age 


and any employees partially incapaci- 
tated through injury, or disease, who 
must receive not less than $0.25 per 


hour. In this Code there is a pra- 
vision that if any member of the In- 
dustry finds a 5 per cent limitation of 
apprentices too stringent, he may ap- 
peal to the Administrator for an ex- 
ception. 
3. Both Codes contain for salaried 
employees (except outside salesmen, 
office girls and boys, and clerical ap- 
prentices) minimum weekly rates as 
follows: 
$15.00 per week—in cities over 500,- 
000 population or in the imme- 
diate trade area of such a city. 

$14.50 per week—in cities between 
250,000 and 500,000 population 
or in the immediate trade area of 
such city. 

$14.00 per week—in cities between 
2,500 and 250,000 population or 
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in the immediate trade area of 
such a city. 

$12.00 per week—in towns of less 
than 2,500 population. 

Clerical apprentices during a six 
months’ apprenticeship and office boys 
and girls may be paid not less than 
80 per cent of these minimum wages. 
The same provisions apply to the lim- 
itation in the number of these appren- 
tices as to factory apprentices in the 
two Codes. 

4. Both Codes contain the follow- 
ing three general wage provisions: 

(a) Female employees performing 
the same work as male employees in 
manufacturing operations shall re- 
ceive the same rates of pay as male 
employees. 

(b) Minimum rates of pay shall 
apply whether an employee is actually 
compensated on a time rate, piece- 
work, or other basis. 

(c) Concerning wages in the higher 
brackets, equitable adjustments in all 
pay schedules of factory employees 
above the minimum are to be made 
within thirty days after the approval 
of these Codes, by any members of the 
Industry who have not heretofore 
made such adjustments and the first 
monthly reports of wages required to 
be filled under this Code is to contain 
all wage increases made since May 
T, 1933. 

5. For the Rainwear Division, the 
same wage is provided for salaried 
workers and for all apprentices as in 
the Rubber Manufacturing Industry 
Code. However, the Code provides 
a wage of $0.35 per hour for non- 
manufacturing employees and $0.40 
per hour for manufacturing em- 
ployees; it includes a special provision 
that “the existing amounts by which 
hourly earnings in the higher paid 
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classes exceeded the minimum rates 
herein specified, as of July 1, 1933, 
shall be maintained”; and it contains 
no provision for payment of a sub- 
minimum wage to partially incapac- 
itated employees. 


IV. Administration of the Codes 


1. The Rubber Tire Manufactur- 
ing Industry Code is to be adminis- 
tered by a Code Authority consisting 
of eight representatives of the Indus- 
try and not more than three repre- 
sentatives (without vote) of the 
National Recovery Administration, 
Among its other provisions, the Code 
Authority may require reports from 
members of the Industry in respect to 
hours of labor, wages, conditions of 
employment, number of employees, 
plant capacity, production, orders, 
shipments, inventories, and any other 
matters pertinent to this Code in order 
that the President may be kept in- 
formed with respect to the observance 
and performance of the Code. 

No activity of the Code Authority 
is more important for labor than that 
contemplated in the following state- 
ment: “The Code Authority pledges 
itself to undertake immediately a 
study of seasonal fluctuations in pro- 
duction and make recommendations to 
the Industry designed to afford a 
greater stability of employment.” 

2. The Rubber Manufacturing In- 
dustry Code provides that a Divi- 
sional Code Authority is to be set up 
in each division of the Industry. The 
general Code Authority is to be made 
up of the Chairmen of the nine Divi- 
sional Code Authorities together with 
not more than three additional mem- 
bers (without vote) to represent the 
Administrator. 

3. In both Codes, the Code Author- 


ity is authorized to appoint the fol- 
lowing committees to further effectu- 
ate the policies of the Act: 


Accounting 

Complaints and Grievances 
Fair Practices 

Industrial Relations 
Statistical 


Similar committees may likewise be 
created within the Divisions of the 
Rubber Manufacturing Industry by 
any Divisional Code Authority at its 
discretion. 


V. Industrial Relations Policies 


The Industrial Relations policies of 
these two Codes are identical. The 
items included are: 

1. The three paragraphs below, 
which, according to Section 7 (a) of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
must be included in every code: 

(a) That employees shall have the 
right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, and shall be free 
from the interference, restraint, or 
coercion of employers of labor, or 
their agents, in the designation of 
such representatives or in self-organ- 
ization or in other concerted activities 
for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing or other mutual aid or protection. 

(b) That no empleyee and no one 
seeking employment shall be required 
as a condition of employment to join 
any company union or to refrain from 
joining, organizing, or assisting a la- 
bor organization of his own choosing, 
and 

(c) That employers shall comply 
with the maximum hours of labor, 
minimum rates of pay, and other con- 
ditions of employment approved or 
prescribed by the President. 
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2. Child labor is prohibited for all 
persons under sixteen and no persons 
under eighteen years of age are to be 
employed on any milling or calender- 
ing operations or any other operations 
where there may be recognized haz- 
ards connected with the job or oper- 
ation. 

3. It is specifically provided that 
no provision in the Codes shall super- 
sede any State or Federal law which 
imposes more stringent requirements 
on employers as to age of employees, 
wages, hours of work, or as to safety, 
health, sanitary, or general working 
conditions, or insurance or fire pro- 
tection. 


VI. What the Codes Mean to the 
Rubber Workers 


These Codes for the rubber indus- 
tries by no means represent the pro- 
visions which we sought to have in- 


corporated. Yet compared with other 
codes, the Rubber Tire Code is among 
the more liberal in hours and wages 
provisions. ‘The Rubber Manufac- 
turing Industry Code will undoubt- 
edly affect the workers in the different 
Divisions in different ways. When so 
large a number of establishments 
(400), performing a great variety of 
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operations are brought under the same 
Code, the Code is necessarily a com- 
promise. 

Our main gains are in limitation of 
hours and in payment of women doing 
the same work as men on the same 
basis. And if we now think that the 
hourly limitations are not sufficiently 
stringent and that the wages of men 
and women alike are too low, these 
are important reasons for organizing 
strong unions to correct these matters 
by collective bargaining. 

The Rubber Tire Industry has long 
suffered because of cut-throat compe- 
tition. It is the expectation that 
through the fair trade practices and 
the plans for market-stabilization, the 
Code will help the Industry reach a 
healthier state. Thus, indirectly, it 
may do much to make for better hours 
and wages for the workers. Mean- 
while we must do our part through 
organization. 


Fraternally PC 


Wo. GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 
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Some Questions on the Rubber 
Industries Codes 


Question: What workers does the 
Rubber Tire Manufacturing Industry 
Code cover? Answer: All employees 
in the manufacture of solid and pneu- 
matic rubber tires and pneumatic 
rubber tubes and in the sale of these 
products at wholesale by manufac- 
turers or by their subsidiaries or 
affiliates. The Code specifically pro- 
vides that related branches or divi- 
sions may from time to time be in- 
cluded under the provisions of this 
Code. 


Question: What workers does the 
Rubber Manufacturing Industry 
Code cover? Answer: All workers 
in these nine divisions: Automobile 
Fabrics, Proofing, and Backing Divi- 
sion, Rubber Flooring Division, Rub- 
ber Footwear Division, Hard Rub- 
ber Division, Heel and Sole Division, 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, 
Sponge Rubber Division, Rubber 
Sundries Division, and Rainwear 
Division. A supplementary Code for 
the Rainwear Division contains some 
special labor provisions. 


Question: Are these Codes now in 
permanent form? Answer: No. 
There is no such thing as permanent 
form. The President has certain 
powers to modify all codes. The 
members of the industry may propose 
modifications or amendments through 
the Code Authority, after they see 
how the Codes are working out. It is 
better thus; as business conditions im- 
prove and cost of living increases, we 
shall want to have the minimum wages 
changed. 
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Question: Do the workers in the 
rubber industries have the right to 
organize? Answer: Yes, that right 
is given by law. “In compliance with 
Section 7 (a) of the Act it is pro- 
vided: That employees shall have the 
right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of 
their own choosing, and shall be free 
from the interference, restraint, or 
coercion of employers of labor, or 
their agents, in the designation of 
such representatives or in self-organ- 
ization or in other concerted activi- 
ties for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection.” 


Question: If an employee feels that 
he has been discharged because of 
union affiliation, what should he do? 
Answer: Report the matter to his 
local union. The officers of the local 
union should examine the case very 
carefully. If the officers believe that 
they have a clear and provable case, 
they should take the matter up with 
the employer, asking the reason for 
his dismissal. Ifa satisfactory settle- 
ment of the case cannot be reached 
with the employer, the facts in the 
case should be sent to the Regional 
Labor Board, together with a request 
that the Regional Board render as- 
sistance in investigating and adjust- 
ing the difficulty. A letter from 
President Green has recently been 
sent to your Secretary giving full in- 
formation on the National Labor 
Board and the Regional Labor 
Boards. 
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Question: Suppose that, instead of 
the grievance mentioned in the pre- 
ceding question, it is a complaint of 
violation of the provisions in the 
Code covering wages, hours or work- 
ing conditions. What is the proper 
course of procedure? Answer: Pre- 
cisely the same as was indicated in the 
answer to the last question, so far as 
an individual worker is concerned. 
The procedure for the union to follow 
in such cases is now being worked out 
inthe N. R. A. This matter will be 
dealt with in a later OPEN LETTER. 


Question: How important is it to 
have an employer give recognition 
to a newly formed union? Answer: 
Naturally, we like to have this recog- 
nition given. For the present and the 
immediate future, however, it is bet- 
ter to establish the practice of confer- 
ence, consultation, and joint consider- 


ation of problems, and not to insist on 


formal recognition. Machinery is 
now set up for the adjustment of dis- 
putes and if the employees of any 
given factory are largely union mem- 
bers, we have all the practical conse- 
quences of recognition of the union. 
Let us be patient. Let us proceed to 
organize all workers in the industry 
as rapidly as possible, but let us have 
as little bitterness and strife as pos- 
sible. The law now protects us in 
our efforts to unionize. Unionization 
is coming. We can afford to wait for 
formal recognition, if meanwhile we 
get the substance of recognition. 


Question: What is the maximum 
work week established by the Code 
for factory workers in the Rubber 
Tire Industry? Answer: Forty-two 
hours per week, but no employee shall 
average more than thirty-six hours 
per week over a calendar year, and 
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for all hours worked in excess of 
thirty-six in any one week an employee 
must be paid at the rate of time and 
one-third. 


Question: Is time and one-third 
adequate pay for overtime work? 
Answer: We do not think so. Stand- 
ard union practice calls for at least 
time and one-half. Moreover, when 
a tire factory is working on the four 
shift basis, the increase from thirty- 
six to forty-two hours means Sunday 
work, which commands more than 
time and one-half in many union 
trades. This provision for overtime 
may become an important issue if pro- 
duction picks up in the industry. 
Strong unions are needed to protect 
our interests in this matter. 


Question: Does the Code for the 
Rubber Tire Industry establish daily 
maximum hours of work? Answer: 
Yes, eight hours in any twenty-four 
hour period. 


Question: What is the maximum 
work week established by the Code 
for factory workers in the Rubber 
Manufacturing Industry? Answer: 
In general, forty hours per week, but 
the Code allows eighty additional 
hours per year, to be used as the em- 
ployer desires, in any number up to 
eight per week. Thus the real maxi- 
mum may be forty-eight hours per 
week for ten weeks. For all hours 
over forty in any one week, an em- 
ployee must be paid at time and one- 


third. 


Question: Does the Code for the 
Rubber Manufacturing Industry es- 
tablish maximum daily hours of 
work? Answer: Yes, eight hours in 
any twenty-four hour period, but it 
is interpreted that the eighty hours’ 
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tolerance per year may be used to in- 
crease the eight hours per day if time 
and one-third is paid for all hours 
over eight. 


Question: Is it contrary to the 
Code for a worker in a rubber tire 
plant to work forty-five hours per 
week? Answer: It depends upon his 
classification. The Code sets differ- 
ent limits, for instance, for factory 
workers, office workers, watchmen, 
and maintenance men, and no limits 
at all for technical men receiving over 
$35.00 per week. In making com- 
plaints, we must be very certain that 
we understand all the details of the 
Code provisions. 


Question: Are the hours provided 
in the Codes short enough to accom- 
plish the needed reemployment in the 
industry? Answer: We do not think 
so. It is significant that the Code 
Authority of the Rainwear Division 
is to begin an investigation immedi- 
ately after the effective date of the 
Code, to determine whether or not 
the forty hour week provision re- 
sults in increased employment within 
the purpose of the Act. If the hours 
are too long, we must develop strong 
unions which can secure shorter hours 
through collective bargaining. 


Question: Who is to keep records 
of time worked, so that the hours of 
each employee in the Rubber Tire In- 
dustry may not exceed an average of 
thirty-six per week throughout the 
year? Answer: The employers are 
entrusted with such records of hours 
worked. Every employee, however, 
should keep his own record of his 
hours, to check against the records 
of the employers. 
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Question: If rubber tire factory 
employees are required to work for 
forty-two hours per week for a num- 
ber of weeks and then laid off to bring 
their hours down to the average of 
thirty-six, is this a violation of the 
Code? Answer: It is not a violation 
of the Code as it is at present. It 
would, of course, be a violation of the 
spirit of the Code, which authorizes 
a study of seasonal fluctuations of pro- 
duction, looking toward stability of 
employment. . 


Question: Does the Rubber Tire 
Code guarantee every plant employee 
thirty-six hours per week? Answer: 
No. The Code does not make a 
guarantee of employment to any 
workers. It does prohibit discharge 
for union activities. 


Question: What are the maximum 
hours for maintenance crews, engi- 
neers, firemen, shipping crews, and 
tire testers in the Rubber Tire In- 
dustry? Answer: Eight hours per 
day and forty hours per week except- 
ing in cases of emergencies when time 
and one-third must be paid for all 
hours over eight per day or forty per 
week. 


Question: What are the maximum 
hours for watchmen under the Rub- 
ber Tire Code? Answer: Eighty- 
four hours in any two weeks’ period, 
with one day off in every seven. 


Question: What are the maximum 
hours for maintenance crews, engi- 
neers, firemen, electricians, shipping 
crews, watchmen, and elevator oper- 
ators in the Rubber Manufacturing 
Industry? Answer: Forty-five hours 
per week except in emergencies when 
time and one-third must be paid for 
all hours in excess of forty-five. 
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Question: If a company makes rub- 
ber tires and other rubber products, 
by what code are its maintenance 
crews and watchmen to be governed? 
Answer: There is no definite ruling 
yet. Itis probable that where the dif- 
ferent products are made in entirely 
separate buildings and the mainte- 
nance forces are entirely separate, 
they may be governed by the two 
Codes. Ifthe two groups of workers 
are not separated geographically, they 
will probaWly all be governed by the 
Code which applies to the greater part 
of the industry, measured by number 
of employees or by value of output. 


Question: What are the maxi- 
mum hours for office and clerical em- 
ployees? Answer: Accounting, cler- 
ical, office, service, sales, or other 
employees are limited to forty-eight 
hours in any one week and an average 
of forty hours per week over a period 
of a month, in both these Codes. 


Question: What are the minimum 
rates of pay for factory employees? 
Answer: In the Rubber Tire Indus- 
try $0.40 per hour except that where 
the hourly rate for the same or a sim- 
ilar class of work on July 15, 1929, 
was less than $0.40 per hour, the 
minimum rate may be less than $0.40 
but in no case less than $0.35 and in 
no case less than the rate on July 15, 
1929. In the Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Industry $0.35 per hour; in the 
Rainwear Industry $0.35 per hour 
for non-manufacturing employees and 
$0.40 per hour for manufacturing 
employees. 


Question: Does this mean that no 
factory employees in these industries 
may receive less than $0.35 per hour? 
Answer: No; apprentices during a 
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six weeks’ apprenticeship may be paid 
not less than 80 per cent of the mini- 
mum rates; that is $0.28 to $0.32 in 
the Rubber Tire Industry; in the Rub- 
ber Manufacturing and Rainwear 
Industry, $0.28. Moreover, under 
both Codes, certain partially incapaci- 
tated employees may receive not less 
than $0.25 per hour. In the Rubber 
Tire Code, these are any employees 
partially incapacitated through age, 
injury, or disease; in the Rubber 
Manufacturing Industry Code, em- 
ployees of ten years’ service partially 
incapacitated by age and any employ- 
ees partially incapacitated through 
injury or disease. Each member of 
the industry is to report to the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association 
monthly the number and names of 
the employees so classified. The 
Rainwear Division has no such provi- 
sion for partially handicapped em- 
ployees. 


Question: What safeguards are 
there in the Codes concerning these 
apprentices who may receive as low 
as $0.28 an hour? Answer: Appren- 
tices are defined as persons having no 
previous experience or employment 
on similar work in the industry; in 
general, they must not constitute 
more than 5 per cent of the total 
employees concerned. The appren- 
ticeship period is limited to six weeks. 
In the Rubber Manufacturing Indus- 
try Code, but not in the Rubber Tire 
Industry Code, there is a provision 
that if any employer in the industry 
finds the § per cent restriction too 
stringent, he may appeal to the Ad- 
ministrator, who may grant an ex- 
ception. It is stated that this condi- 
tion is likely to arise only in cases of 
expanding business. 





SOME QUESTIONS ON RUBBER CODES 


Question: What is the minimum 
rate of pay for office workers? An- 
swer: That varies with the popula- 
tion of the city. Both Codes provide 
minimum rates for salaried employees 
(except outside salesmen, office girls 
and boys, and apprentices) as fol- 
lows: 
$15.00 per week in cities over 500,- 
000 population or in the imme- 
diate trade area of such a city. 

$14.50 per week in cities between 
250,000 and 500,000 popula- 
tion or in the immediate trade 
area of such a city. 

$14.00 per week in cities between 
2,500 and under 250,000 popu- 
lation or in the immediate trade 
area of such a city. 

$12.00 per week in towns of less than 
2,500 population. 


Question: May any office worker 
receive less than these rates? An- 
swer: Yes, clerical apprentices during 
a six months’ apprenticeship and of- 
fice boys and girls may be paid not 
less than 80 per cent of the minimum 
for salaried workers in the locality. 
These exempted office employees are 
not to exceed § per cent of the total 
office employees but the Rubber Man- 
ufacturing Industry Code (not the 
Rubber Tire Code) provides that any 
employer who finds 5 per cent too 
stringent a limitation may appeal to 
the Administrator for an exception. 
Moreover, it should be remembered 
that the rates listed above apply only 
to salaried clerical workers. Clerical 
workers in the plant, working on an 
hourly basis, are governed by the mini- 
mum hourly rates in the plant. 


Question: How is the population 
of cities to be determined? Answer: 
According to the Federal Census of 
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1930. The term “city” includes also 
the immediate or local trade area of 
that city. 

Question: When minimum rates 
are once inserted in a code, can they 
be changed? Answer: Yes. Minimum 
rates will have to be changed as in- 
dustrial conditions, cost of living, and 
other factors change. It will take 
strong unions to effect such changes 
through collective bargaining. 


Question: Are minimum rates of 
pay supposed to serve as maximum 
rates? Answer: Certainly not. Both 
Codes say “Equitable adjustments in 
all pay schedules of factory employees 
above the minimum shall be made 
within thirty days after the approval 
of this Code by any members of the 
industry who have not heretofore ° 
made such adjustments.” 


Question: But who is to determine 
what is an “equitable adjustment’’? 
Answer: The Codes do not say. We 
must develop strong unions so that by 
collective bargaining we may secure 
adjustments which are equitable for 
the workers. 


Question: Have there been viola- 
tions in regard to the adjustment of 
wages above the minimum rates es- 
tablished? Answer: The wording of 
these Codes makes it very difficult 
to determine when violations of the 
Codes are made on this point. If 
you are certain that violations have 
occurred, and that adjustments in 
wages above the minimum rates es- 
tablished have not been made, you 
should take the matter up with your 
local union for orderly and peaceful 
settlement. The principle followed 
in some industries that workers must 
receive the same wage for shorter 
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hours which they previously received 
for longer hours would not help in 
most plants in the Rubber Tire Indus- 
try, which has had such short work 
hours for the past few years. 


Question: Is it legal for a company 
to pay $0.40 an hour in some depart- 
ments and $0.35 in some other de- 
partments? Answer: Yes, if one de- 
partment is manufacturing tires and 
the other makes some rubber product 
which comes under the Rubber Man- 
ufacturing Industry Code. 


Question: Is it legal for a factory 
operating under the Rubber Tire 
Code only to pay a minimum wage of 
$0.40 an hour to men in a tire depart- 
ment and a minimum wage of $0.35 
an hour to women in the tube depart- 
ment? Answer: Yes, if the em- 
ployees in the tube department were 


paid $0.35 or less in July, 1929. 
Question: How is the Rubber Tire 
Code to be administered? Answer: 


A new type of governmental agency 
called the Code Authorty is set up 


to administer the Code. The Code 
Authority is to consist of eight per- 
sons selected by the industry, no two 
of whom are affiliated with any single 
member of the industry. The Ad- 
ministrator may appoint not more 
than three additional members to 
represent the Administration. Two 
members have been appointed but we 
have not yet secured any representa- 
tive for labor. The President and 
General Manager of the Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Association are ex- 
officio members of the Code Authority 
without vote, the General Manager 
acting as Chairman. 
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Question: How is the Rubber Man- 
ufacturing Industry Code to be ad- 
ministered? Answer: Each division 
of the industry has its own Code 
Authority consisting of three to seven 
members. The Code Authority for 
the entire industry consists of the 
Chairmen of the nine Divisional Code 
Authorities, no two of whom may be 
afliated with any single member of 
the industry, and not more than three 
additional members representing the 
Administrator. The General Man- 
ager of the Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association is to act as the Chairman 
of the Code Authority without vote. 
The Administrator has appointed two 
members but we have not yet secured 
any representative for labor. 

Question: Why is it important that 
labor should be represented on the 
Code Authority? Answer: The Code 
Authority is the agency of public con- 
trol concerned with the administra- 
tion of this part of the law of the 
land in the interest of all persons 
concerned. Labor asks for represen- 
tation that it may be in a position to 
observe the administration of the law 
and give constructive cooperation. 
Under the Recovery Act, both busi- 
ness and labor were given the oppor- 
tunity to organize fully on a nation- 
wide basis. Since nine-tenths of the 
significance of any Act is in its adminis- 
tration, not in the formal words, labor 
must have a share in the administra- 
tion of the law, to make certain that 
its gains are not swept away. 


Question: How can workers work 
to secure representation on the Code 
Authority? Answer: We must build 
up strong unions to keep this problem 
before the Administration. It is hard 
to find a worker to represent all the 
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employees in an industry until that 
industry is organized. 


Question: Is there any Industrial 
Relations Board for adjusting dis- 
putes in the Rubber Industries as in 
some other industries operating under 
codes? Answer: No. We should 
like to see such a board set up in this 
industry—as in all important indus- 
tries—with equal representation of 
employers and employees. For the 
present, we must utilize the National 
Labor Board and its regional boards 
described in a recent OPEN LETTER. 


Question: Why do these questions 
and answers place so much emphasis 
on the desirability of collective bar- 


gaining? Answer: Codes set only 
minimum provisions. Collective bar- 
gaining is the approved way of get- 
ting better than minimum wages, 
hours, and working conditions. It 
cannot be too often pointed out that 
Section 7 (b) of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act provides a means 
by which collective bargains can be 
given the effect of a code, if they are 
approved by the President. Of course, 
it is not necessary that the President 
should approve a collective bargain; 
and in practice we would probably 
wish to present to the President for 
approval only those collective bar- 
gains which cover a large territory or 
are for other reasons very important. 


oOo Re aS VS 


IN COVENTRY 


My friends the leaves, who used to entertain me 
On summer afternoons with idle chatter, 

Are dropping off in ways that shock and pain me. 
I wonder what’s the matter. 


My friends the birds are quietly withdrawing; 

The meadowlarks are gone from fence and stubble; 
Even the crows are gone; I like their cawing. 

I wonder what’s the trouble. 


My friend the sun is here, but altered slightly; 
He acts more cooly than he has been doing; 
He seems more distant, and he smiles less brightly; 
I wonder what is brewing. 
James J. DAty, S.J. 








UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE TERMS 
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DISCUSSION of unemploy- 
ment insurance is replete with 
terms that need definition and 

clarification. The object of this chap- 
ter, therefore, is to make clear the 
meaning of the more important 
terms. In the first place, unemploy- 
ment insurance may be defined as one 
form of social insurance that has to 
do with the accumulation of funds on 
an actuarial basis by compulsory con- 
tributions from employers, workers, 
and sometimes from the government 
for the purpose of insuring the work- 
ers of a subsistent income when they 
become unemployed. 


If the workers have the option of 
coming under the unemployment in- 
surance scheme, it is referred to as a 


voluntary system. If, however, all 
the workers in a certain industry and 
within a certain income group are 
compelled to participation in an un- 
employment insurance plan, the sys- 
tem is known as a compulsory one. 
Thus, the distinction between volition 
and compulsion involves only the 
beneficiaries. 

The term “actuarial basis” is ap- 
plied to the calculations, based on 
the frequency of the occurrence of a 
given risk—in this case, unemploy- 
ment—of the amount of contribu- 
tions by the risk-takers so that there 
will be sufficient funds to compensate 
for the loss suffered by those who 
have incurred the risk. The popular 
notion that the risk of unemployment 
insurance is similar to that of life 


and fire insurance in which an ac- 
tuarial basis exists, has prompted 
many governments to attempt to in- 
sure against unemployment in the 
same way. That is, the contributions 
made to the fund by the parties in the 
scheme must always match the bene- 
fits paid out to the unemployed. 

CONTRIBUTIONS are the mon- 
ies paid into the fund by the various 
parties connected with industry. The 
contributions may be a flat sum as in 
the British scheme, which collects 20 
cents per week from each employed 
adult male worker, or the contribu- 
tions may be a certain percentage of 
the worker’s wage, say 34 per cent 
of his weekly earnings as in the Ger- 
man scheme. In many schemes the 
workers’ contributions are matched 
by contributions from their employ- 
ers and from the government. In the 
Wisconsin scheme it is proposed that 
only the employers contribute to the 
scheme. However, for reasons which 
will be given later, it is considered 
advisable to collect contributions from 
all three: the workers, the employers, 
and the government. 

BENEFITS are the amount of 
money paid out weekly to the unem- 
ployed workers. Thus contributions 
form the income of the insurance 
fund and benefits the expenditures of 
the insurance funds. Like contribu- 
tions, benefits may be a flat sum or a 
certain percentage of the wage re- 
ceived by the worker immediately be- 
fore his unemployment. The flat sum 
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arrangement is easier to administer 
but it ignores the differentials in 
standards of living of the various 
wage groups. These differences are 
respected by using the percentage 
method. It is intended that the bene- 
fit be sufficient to maintain the worker 
and his family in good health but not 
to be so large that there will be no in- 
centive for the unemployed worker to 
seek re-employment. 

Insurance benefits are paid only 
for a certain number of weeks: 26 
weeks in the British scheme, 10 in the 
Wisconsin plan, and 16 according to 
the provisions of the Ohio Bill on 
unemployment insurance. It was 
thought that the unemployed worker 
would find employment before he re- 
ceived his last insurance benefit pay- 
ment. Of course, a limitation of 
duration of insurance benefits is nec- 


essary if the insurance is to remain 


on an actuarial basis. However, in 
practice a large section of the unem- 
ployed in times of depression fail to 
be re-employed before exhausting 
their claim to insurance benefits. In 
such cases the government agrees to 
continue the payment of benefits but 
in amounts somewhat smaller than 
the insurance benefits. The insur- 
ance benefits in Great Britain and 
Germany have come to be called 
“standard benefits” and the benefits 
paid to those who have exhausted 
their claims to “standard benefits” 
have been termed “extended” or 
“transitional benefits” in Great Brit- 
ain and “emergency benefits” in Ger- 
many. This second type of benefits 
is often called the “dole,” something 
given to the unemployed workers, 
although they did not pay for it when 
they were employed. This distinc- 
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tion, however, is purely a legalistic 
one. The important consideration is 
that since the unemployment is not 
the worker’s fault, he should be sup- 
ported until he is re-employed regard- 
less of the contributions paid into the 
insurance fund when employed. 

DEPENDENT’S ALLOW- 
ANCES is the term applied to the 
practice of supplementing the benefit 
payments by granting a certain addi- 
tional sum for each child or adult 
who is dependent for his sustenance 
upon the unemployed worker. Both 
the British and German systems grant 
dependent’s allowances. 

Coverage of an unemployment 
insurance plan refers to the number 
of workers who have a right to re- 
ceive benefits. If the plan includes 
only the lowest paid workers in a 
select group of industries, it is said 
to have a narrow coverage. On 
the other hand, if all manual and 
non-manual workers earning less than 
a certain liberal minimum income 
were included, the scheme would 
have a wide coverage. The British 
system has a wide coverage extending 
to all industries except agriculture 
and domestic service. It covers about 
12,500,000 workers or about 70 per 
cent of the total employed population 
of the country. One of the difficult 
problems of unemployment insurance 
is how to widen the coverage and at 
the same time to maintain the system 
on an actuarial basis; that is, keep the 
insurance fund solvent. The difficulty 
results from the inclusion of indus- 
tries that have a high rate of unem- 
ployment. The workers in these in- 
dustries because of the high rate of 
unemployment will receive a large 
share of all the benefits paid, and for 
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the same reason (unemployment) 
these workers and their employers 
will not contribute to the insurance 
fund an amount proportionate to the 
benefits received. Obviously, this ar- 
rangement is a financial strain on the 
fund. However, if unemployment 
insurance is considered primarily as 
a method of providing relief for the 
involuntarily unemployed, then the 
wider the coverage, the more effec- 
tively it fulfills its function. 

There are usually several condi- 
tions which the unemployed worker 
must satisfy in order to receive his 
standard benefits. One such condi- 
tion is registration at the public em- 
ployment exchange. That is, the 
worker, when he becomes unem- 
ployed and wishes to receive benefit 
payments, signifies his intentions by 
signing his name on the books of the 


public employment exchange, and by 
submitting a record of his past indus- 


trial experience. By this means, the 
officials of the insurance scheme, who 
are attached to the employment ex- 
change, know that the individual is 
unemployed, and whether he has ful- 
filled the occupational requirement. 
The latter refers to that condition 
for the receipt of benefit which stipu- 
lates that the unemployed person 
must have been employed for a cer- 
tain number of weeks in the previous 
year or two. If suitable work is avail- 
able, it is offered to him. To be suit- 
able, the wages and conditions of 
work must be as good as those usually 
found in that trade, and the worker 
must be considered reasonably quali- 
fied judged by his past employment 
record, educational training, and by 
the state of his health. Otherwise 
the worker may refuse the job with- 
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out forfeiting his right to receive 
benefits. A job may be refused also 
if it was created by a strike or lockout. 

But even if no suitable work is 
available, the worker is not paid 
benefits at once. Usually he must 
serve a waiting period. This refers 
to the interval of time that elapses 
between the first registration and the 
payment of the first benefit. The 
waiting period varies from a few days 
to a few weeks. It is imposed on the 
unemployed worker in the hope that 
he may find employment during this 
period. It serves also as an oppor- 
tunity for the insurance officials to 
check up on the record of the worker. 
However, if the waiting period is ex- 
tended to several weeks, the arrange- 
ments may inflict real hardships upon 
the worker and his family. 

While benefits are being paid to 
the unemployed worker, he is re- 
quired to register periodically, usually 
every day. Those who sign the regis- 
ter daily comprise the live register. 
This procedure affords some test of 
the worker’s intention to seek reem- 
ployment and makes it difficult for 
him to abuse the system by drawing 
benefits while he is employed. 

Attendance at a training course, 
either to improve one’s efficiency at a 
trade in which one already has had a 
training or to learn a different trade 
in which there is some promise of 
employment opportunities, is fre- 
quently made a condition for the re- 
ceipt of benefits. 

After an unemployed person has 
exhausted his claim to the standard 
benefits, the payment of the “transi- 
tional” or “emergency” benefits is 
contingent upon the need for relief 
which is determined by a means test. 
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That is, unless the income and wealth 
of the unemployed individual or of 
the household of which he is a mem- 
ber is less than a certain amount, the 
unemployed person is not eligible for 
the “emergency” benefits. It should 
be clear that unless the provisions of 
this test are liberal, many will be 
obliged to seek the very inadequate 
assistance granted by the poor relief. 
The degree of liberality depends upon 
the decision reached on such matters 
as whether the unit tested is the in- 
dividual or the household; whether 
war pensions and workmen’s com- 
pensation are to be considered as in- 
come; whether one who owns his 
home may be given relief; et cetera. 

Disputes arising in administration 
are adjudicated or settled by refer- 
ring them to a court of appeals 
equally representative of the work- 
ers, the employers, and the public. 
Such courts are attached to the em- 
ployment exchanges. 

It is necessary now to explain the 
different types of unemployment in- 
surance which reflect a difference in 
the underlying policy. 

It should be evident that the term 
insurance fund refers to the monies 
accumulated by contributions for 
the purpose of paying out benefits 
to the workers covered by the scheme. 
In general, there are two methods 
of accumulating funds: The indi- 
vidual fund derives its name from 
the practice of accumulating and put- 
ting aside a fund of money for each 
worker, or from the practice of each 
establishment accumulating its own 
individual fund. Schemes based on 
individual funds are commonly called 
a system of unemployment reserves. 
They were used first in this country 
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in the company plans and in Decem- 
ber, 1931, the State of Wisconsin 
attempted to make compulsory the 
establishment of individual funds. 

In contradistinction to individual 
funds there is the pooled fund, in 
which the contributions are paid into 
a common fund for all the workers 
in a given industry or for all the 
workers in a given political unit, such 
as a state or nation. Unemployment 
insurance as practiced abroad is usu- 
ally based on the state pooled fund. 

The system of unemployment re- 
serves has as its central idea the pro- 
motion of the stabilization of busi- 
ness activity and employment. By 
compelling each employer to create 
a reserve fund for each of his work- 
ers and to maintain each fund at a 
certain level, there will be imposed on 
the employer a financial burden that 
becomes heavier, up to a certain limit, 
with the increase in unemployment 
among his workers. Therefore, the 
employer has an incentive to stabilize 
employment. However, this chain 
of argument ignores the fact that an 
employer is quite powerless to cope 
with the many national and interna- 
tional factors that cause general un- 
employment. Moreover, the nature 
of the already existing overhead costs 
makes it profitable for the employer 
to stabilize operations. That is, a 
sufficient financial incentive already 
exists but unfortunately the incentive 
is not the sole requisite for stabiliza- 
tion. 

Not only does a scheme of unem- 
ployment reserves fail to stabilize 
employment but it fails also to pro- 
vide adequate relief for the unem- 
ployed. The employer’s responsibil- 
ity for the payment of benefits extends 
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only to the maximum amount set aside 
for each worker. In the Wisconsin 
plan, the maximum is seventy-five dol- 
lars. His responsibility extends also 
only to the continued existence of his 
business enterprise. Thus, the pay- 
ment of benefits depends not only on 
the solvency of the employment re- 
serve but also on the solvency of the 
employer’s business, and since the 
degree of solvency varies with each 
enterprise, the amount of the benefits 
received by the workers will not be 
uniform but will vary with the sol- 
vency of the employer’s business. 
Hence unequal treatment is granted 
to those who are in identical circum- 
stances ; i.e., involuntarily unemployed 
and in need. 

Aside from these difficulties, the 
relief would be inadequate because 
the duration of benefits is usually 
short. For instance, in the Wiscon- 
sin plan benefits are paid only for ten 
weeks. By the very nature of the 
scheme weekly benefits must be few 
in number because the entire financial 
support comes from the employers; 
and to extend the duration of benefits 
would impose an unduly heavy tax 
on industry. But what is to become 
of many workers who will remain 
unemployed after the benefit period 
has ended? To extend emergency 
benefits is difficult, because the scheme 
has no close connection with the pro- 
per governmental agencies. 

An unemployment insurance sys- 
tem, on the other hand, has as its 
main purpose the granting of relief in 
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such a manner that the contributions 
from the workers covered, from their 
employers, and sometimes from the 
government balance the benefits paid 
out. To secure this financial balance 
between income and out-go, it is fre- 
quently necessary to restrict either the 
coverage or the duration of benefits, 
or both. In any case, there are in 
times of depression many unemployed 
persons who are not eligible for bene- 
fits either because they had exhausted 
their claim to benefits or because they 
had not been employed at an insured 
trade. Thus, this arrangement too 
works unjustly for many of the un- 
employed. 

In contradistinction to reserves 
and insurance there is the unemploy- 
ment benefit scheme. It has as its 
objective the granting of relief to all 
manual and non-manual workers who 
before unemployment earned less 
than (say) $2,000 a year. The bene- 
fits are paid as long as individuals 
remain employable but involuntarily 
unemployed. The cost is diffused as 
widely as possible by collecting a 
small contribution from the worker, 
a somewhat larger one from his em- 
ployer, and a still larger one from the 
government. 

The chapters that follow will dis- 
cuss at greater length the experiences 
and problems of the various methods 
of providing relief for the unem- 
ployed both here and abroad. 


(To be continued) 





MEASURING WORKERS’ PROGRESS 


IGNIFICANT events during 
S the last month have to do with 

the development of N. R. A. 
policy in regard to labor. 

(1) On January 10, General 
Johnson announced that the basic 
hours of work provided by the Auto- 
mobile Code would be increased from 
35 to 40 per week. This change, he 
said, had the approval of the Presi- 
dent and would become effective im- 
mediately. 

This decision was made without 
consulting labor, although it affected 
labor’s interests vitally, and without 
any public hearing whatsoever. A 
short time before, the Automobile 
Code, which contained the merit 


clause objected to by organized labor, 


had been renewed after its date of ex- 
piration without consultation with 
labor. | 

The change in the code hours provi- 
sion was made at a time when 200,- 
000 automobile workers were unem- 
ployed, 45 per cent of the average 
employment in the automobile indus- 
try in 1929. By lengthening the 
work week, 35 to 40 hours, 40,000 
more automobile workers will lose 
their jobs, even when the industry 
again reaches its highest 1933 level. 

If this decision is to become a prec- 
edent for action in amending codes 
under N. R. A., and if a code is to be 
amended without public hearing and 
hours are to be lengthened and men 
thrown out of work when unemploy- 
ment is already high in an industry, 
how can the codes become effective in 
controlling industrial conditions and 
promoting balanced progress? 
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(2) On February 15, a meeting of 
code authorities is scheduled to be 
held in Washington. This meeting 
may have vast influence in shaping 
future policies of N. R. A. What 
representation will labor have on this 
new industrial governing body? 
Thus far only half a dozen of the 200 
codes approved by the President pro- 
vided for labor representation on the 
Code Authority. Unless provision is 
made to give labor representation, the 
only persons who can speak for labor 
in this large and influential group of 
employers will be the half dozen la- 
bor representatives in those indus- 
tries where labor sits on the Code Au- 
thority. 

Unless more provision is made for 
a balanced representation of labor 
and employers on this governing 
body of industry, it will become no 
more than a council of management to 
dominate industry. 

(3) Failure to enforce Section 7A 
in cases where employers have inter- 
fered with trade union organizing ac- 
tivities, is denying to workers their 
rights under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

Two important cases have been be- 
fore the National Labor Board, the 
Weirton Steel case and the Budd 
Manufacturing case. In each it was 
shown that efforts had been made by - 
the employers to prevent the organi- 
zation of workers into bona fide trade 
unions and to deny collective bargain- 
ing with these unions. Both these 
cases were submitted to the Board 
more than two months ago. Evi- 
dence has clearly shown infringement 
of workers’ rights, yet no decisive ac- 
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tion has been taken. The Weirton 
case is now referred to the Compli- 
ance Division of the N. R. A. 

If employers can violate provisions 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act without fear that its penalties 
will be enforced, how can workers se- 
cure their rights under the Act? 

These three developments are of 
the greatest significance to labor. 
Workers cannot secure their rightful 
representation in industrial govern- 
ment by depending on the N. R. A. 
alone, 

The effective answer to this situa- 
tion is more extensive organization of 
wage earners in unions and devel- 
opment of collective bargaining. 
Strengthening Section 7(a) without 
also strengthening economic organi- 
zation would bring deadlocks on the 
same issues. 


Wages and Income 


(1) Statistics of industry do not 
show any striking gains or losses for 
labor in the last month except those 
of a seasonal nature. Unemploy- 
ment has increased and 700,000 more 
persons were out of work at the year 
end than in October. The total num- 
ber out of work in industry has risen 
from 10,122,000 in October to 10,- 
826,000 in December. 

While this increase in unemploy- 
ment will mean hardship during the 
winter months for these hundreds of 
thousands unless they can secure work 
under C. W. A., nevertheless the in- 
crease in unemployment is no more 
this year than usual. The 700,000 
laid off from October to December 
this year compares with 900,000 in 
1930, and 1,100,000 in 1931, and 
500,000 last year. 
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(2) Ever since October, when the 
effort to increase workers’ buying 
power under the codes reached its 
peak, wages have been falling off. 
The average wage paid in 16 indus- 
trial groups* was $20.52 a week in 
December compared to $20.56 in 
November and $20.95 in October. 

Normally, workers’ weekly income 
declines at the end of the year as in- 
dustries slacken production. It is too 
early to tell whether the decline this 
year is more than normal or whether 
there has been any permanent loss to 
workers. 

(3) Workers’ total income at the 
year end was below the October 
level by $80,000,000 monthly, but 
above the level of December 1932 by 
$270,000,000, or 13 per cent. 

(4) Cost of living rose steadily 
from April through October this 
year, but in December there was a 
check in the rise of food prices and 
of the general retail price index. 
This check is probably not of great 
significance, for it seems likely that 
living costs will continue to rise in the 
spring as business activity advances. 
The graph on page 181 compares the 
rise in workers’ wages with the rapid 
uptrend of food prices and retail 
prices. Even though the price rise 
has been checked in the last month, 
workers’ wages are further below 
prices than they were two months 
ago, for wages have declined with the 
dull season. Workers’ total buying 
power is still slightly above prices, 
when compared to March 1933; 
this is due to the new jobs crea- 
ted. (These figures do not include 
C. W. A. or P. W. A. pay rolls.) 


*These industries employ the majority of in- 
dustrial wage earners in the United States. 





MEASURING WORKERS’ PROGRESS 


The Labor Department cost of liv- 
ing figures, released during the 
month, show that living costs in De- 
cember 1933 were above June 1933 by 
5.2 per cent in the country generally. 
From 1929 until the spring of this 
year, living costs declined steadily. 
But the trend has now been reversed 
and they are moving sharply upward. 

During the depression, living costs 
have not fallen as far as wholesale 
prices in general. 
The wholesale 
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gency work financed by Government 
funds, and the buying power created 
by this work amounted to more than 
$200,000,000 in the month of De- 
cember. 

For the month of December, 
nearly half the increase in workers’ 
buying power over the previous year 
was due to Government work. 

Relief payments in the last half of 
1933 were running 61 per cent ahead 
of 1932. These 
figures show the 
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activity, workers 
must provide for rising living costs in 
coming months. Unless wages in- 
crease proportionately as workers’ 
living expenses rise, workers will lose 
ground and living standards will fall. 
This is one of the most serious prob- 
lems confronting the individual wage- 
earner and this Administration. 


C.W.A., P. W. A. 
Work from Government Funds 


By the end of December, over 
4,000,000 persons were doing emer- 
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ing driven to the 
relief roll in large numbers. 


Urgent 

Of 10,826,000 workers who could 
find no jobs in industry in December, 
1933, nearly 4,600,000 had tempo- 
rary work under C. W. A., P. W. A., 
and C.C. C. But C. W. A. funds 
which, it is estimated, were support- 
ing about 4,000,000 persons at the 
year end, will run out by February 
15. Unless Congress appropriates 
funds to keep these men at work, the 
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situation will be critical. To drop 
4,000,000 persons from their jobs 
within a few weeks’ time would have 
a disastrous effect on business, to say 
nothing of the suffering brought to 
millions of families. 

Action by Congress to continue 
C. W. A, funds is urgent. 


Business 


The graph on this page shows a 
striking gain in the building industry 
since last July. By October, con- 
tracts awarded for new building were 
far ahead of last year’s level (com- 
pare the solid line for 1933 with the 
dot-dash line for 1932). The total 
volume of building contracts awarded 
in December 1933 in 37 states was 
$207,000,000, compared with $81,- 
000,000 in December last year. All 
of this increase over last year, how- 
ever, is due to publicly financed proj- 
ects under P. W. A. Private building 
this year in December was below last 
year’s level, with only $51,000,000 
worth of contracts awarded. 
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Thus public funds are starting the 
building industry upward, giving jobs 
and creating a demand for building 
materials which, in turn, creates jobs 
in other industries and buying power 
for labor. 

The gains in workers’ buying 
power are taking effect. Retail trade 
in December was 7 per cent higher 
than in December last year. 

Business forecasters are predicting 
better business this spring. The Busi- 
ness Week index of business activity 
at the first of 1934 was 14 points 
higher than a year ago; the New 
York Times index was up 10 points. 
This is the first time since the depres- 
sion that a new year has opened with 
business at a higher level. The out- 
pouring of Government funds to 
workers, farmers, and business has 
played a large part in creating these 
gains. 

Business gains means more jobs for 
workers and, as business income in- 
creases, a chance to drive for higher 
wages. 
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AFTER ORGANIZATION—EDUCATION 


JoserH E. CoHEN 


lished trades unions, as well as the 

spontaneous strikes of unorgan- 
ized and their formation into new 
unions, give a moving view of what is 
happening in this country of the most 
intense human interest. 

It is as though the depression has 
acted as a Chinese Wall, within the 
bounds of which the great mass of the 
nation were held back, consuming 
their supplies, losing their spirit and 
yielding up hope of ever again finding 
a way out to freedom in work and en- 
joyment of life. Suddenly the wall 


[ished of new members by estab- 


crumbled, and the pent-up impulses 
surged forth in new endeavor, as the 
labor unions gave their services to- 


ward recovery. 

What is most important, of course, 
is that in the hour of gravest economic 
crisis, the great body of democratic 
strength which is the labor movement 
became an outstanding reliance upon 
which the nation could draw for full- 
est support and inspiration. It is no 
accident, or special privilege, that the 
recovery act carries labor provisions 
which are a charter of freedom for la- 
bor to organize and reason together 
with the management of industry. It 
is a foundation rock for the better 
economic structure. 

So with that body of thought which 
is the trade unionist’s stock in trade. 
In bad times, as in good, he has strug- 
gled to win men’s minds to shorten 
hours so that all might have the op- 
portunity to labor, to raise pay high 
enough to provide comfort for all and 
to adjust the making and taking of 
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goods upon that even balance which 
alone can keep our economic order 
functioning without wild speculation 
and sudden collapse. 

Now there is government assurance 
that the point of view for which the 
lowly have had to contend, over so 
many years and with such sacrifice, 
shall be the practical basis for the 
mighty that industry may serve the 
people. 

Nor can this adjustment in human 
relationship be regarded as a tem- 
porary compromise, regardless of 
how far the emergency recovery acts 
may be expected to carry. What or- 
ganized labor strives for and secures 
is not only of immediate advantage, 
but permanent good. Something 
which labor puts of itself into the eco- 
nomic structure endures as achieve- 
ment for what is to be the future. 

Those who join the unions now can 
not be let to suppose that the labor 
movement is a sunshine parking place. 
True enough, in the past the tide of 
membership rose and fell as condi- 
tions improved or grew worse. But 
with the wrenching out of joint of 
business in this depression, and the 
heroic measures which are now re- 
sorted to for revival, labor no less 
than management and the government 
can resolve that this monstrous catas- 
trophe shall not again afflict the na- 
tion. 

Those who enter the unions now 
must expect to remain. Their shoul- 
ders are at the wheel of industry to 
get it turning. They can not let go. 
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And it is theirs to help guide out of 
the rut and onward. 

But when the government accepted 
the fundamentals of trade-union eco- 
nomics, the labor movement in turn 
became responsible for helping to put 
its ideas into effect. It will have to 
use its own tools. It can not expect 
that the stranger in its midst, if so it 
looks upon the new set-up, can put the 
same knack of workmanship into the 
job as the skilled artisan whose hand 
and brain have long been adjusted to 
the craft. From now on the bending 
of industry to national service will de- 
pend in no small measure upon how 
willingly and thoroughly labor enters 
into the adventure. 

The field for labor operation 
widens as each industry, and industry 
as such, realizes its place in the new 
economy. From now on the nation 
will move as fast as labor goes. 

But no movement is so democratic 
as that of organized labor. The 
march of the army is that of the rank 
and file. Especially is it for the re- 
cruits to understand that they are ap- 
prentices in unionism. They are ex- 
pected not only to belong to the mag- 
nificent army of peace since they as 
wage-earners have a lasting benefit to 
derive through their membership. Be- 
yond that they are counted on to do 
their part, to serve themselves best 
by serving the organization, to be as 
keen for the obligations of member- 
ship in the unions as they are for the 
requirements of workmanship in the 
jobs. 

Just as they have gone to school 
at their work, so they should want to 
go to school at their unionism. 

Long experience through the mill 
makes it an established fact that the 
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unions, like so many other societies of 
men of many interests, readily shift 
the burdens on the officers. Once out 
of an exciting situation, such as a 
strike, lockout, wage and hour dis- 
pute, or some other squabble, attend- 
ance wanes at union meetings and the 
old reliables have to do everything. 
This should no longer be. 

Labor is now embraced as an in- 
tegral part of the effort to save the 
nation. Not only each man’s toil, 
but each man’s unionism is essential 
for the common good. . 

Once the regular order of business 
of the union has been disposed of, the 
meeting can go into committee of the 
whole as a classroom. There or else- 
where, lectures, discussions and de- 
bates can arouse the curiosity of the 
membership as to the structures, the 
functions and the aspirations of the 
labor movement. An understanding 
of union principles, taught seriously 
and carefully, a knowledge of its im- 
mense history, no less than the record 
of its own organization, and a readi- 
ness to appreciate what has gone into 
the making of the present standards 
and services of the movement should 
be in the requirements of a labor edu- 
cation. 

How fast labor moves and how 
true it keeps to the line of progress 
depends very considerably upon how 
quickly the recruits learn the discipline 
of that experience which its leader- 
ship has had to undergo, and which 
the movement has paid for in pain or 
in joy. It is this schooling which will 
turn apprentices at unionism into jour- 
neymen. 

Under the stress of circumstances 
brought about by the worst upheaval 
in our industrial society, the wage- 
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earners of the country seek the shelter 
of their trades unions. Organization 
sweeps the land. After the holiday 
mood of victory in the first efforts may 
come a letdown. Enthusiasm for con- 
test can be aroused only when the oc- 
casion requires. More so in the labor 
movement than outside should it fol- 
low that the victories of peace, by 
means of education, are superior than 
those of war. 
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Right in step with organization 
should go education. The new hosts 
should be eager to form a compact 
legion. Through their training, their 
understanding of and their participa- 
tion in the affairs of the labor move- 
ment will they render to themselves, 
their families and their nation the 
service which they alone can give to 
industry for the good of all. 


WHEN DUSK IS NEITHER GRAY NOR BLUE 


When dusk is neither gray nor blue but gold, 
Into a spacious tent I slip away 
From griefs that all the heavier lie, untold, 
And tasks that bind both hands and heart all day. 


This tent that is the thought of You is wide 
And high as heaven is high, yet, fearlessly, 
I wander up and down alone inside 
This canvas, woven of the sky for me. 


When I emerge into the alien air, 
With quiet hands and still more quiet eyes, 
The chariot of the stars is waiting there 
To bear me on, by love made strong and wise: 
So strong that now at last I can be brave; 
So wise: all briefer loves must find a grave. 


SisTER MIRIAM. 





LABOR PROVISIONS OF THE CODES* 


American Match Industry 
Approved December 30, 1933. Effective date, 
January 8, 1934 


Maximum hours: 
40 per week, 16 in any 2 consecutive days. 
Exceptions: 


36 hours overtime permitted every 3 months 
during emergency periods of peak production 
but no employee may work for more than 48 
hours in any one week or more than 8 hours 
in any one day; provided further time and one- 
third shall be paid for all hours in excess of 
40 in any one week. 

Machine repair and maintenance men—48 
hours per week with overtime pay of time and 
one-third for all time in excess of 44 hours in 
any one week. 

Chauffeurs, truckmen, shipping crews, engi- 
neers, firemen, electricians, and cleaners—168 
hours in any period of 4 consecutive weeks but 
not more than 10 hours in any one day and 48 
hours in any one week—provided such em- 
ployees shall not exceed in number 10 per cent 
of the total number of employees. 

Watchmen—8 hours per day, 56 hours per 
week. 

Office employees—executives—employees in 
managerial capacity receiving more than $35, 
or outside salesmen. 

a—Office employees receiving less than $35 

per week, 44 hours—such employees not to 
exceed 40 hours averaged over 3 months’ 
period. 

Employees engaged in emergency work in- 
volving breakdowns or protection of life and 
property. 

No employee permitted to work more than 
aggregate number of hours provided in code 
whether employed by 1 or more employers. 


Minimum Wages: 


Male employees—$15.20 per week of 40 hours, 
38 cents per hour. 

Female employees—$12.00 per week, 30 cents 
per hour. 


Exceptions: 


Female workers shall be paid same pay if 
doing substantially same work as male workers. 


*Continued from January AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 
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Learners with no previous experience or em- 
ployment in the industry—80 per cent of mini- 
mum for 40-hour week. 

a—Learners not to exceed in number 8 per 

cent of total number of employees and 
learning period not to exceed 6 weeks. 

Minimum rate established whether compen- 
sation based on time-rate piecework, or other 
basis. 

Compensation now paid at more than mini- 
mum established by the code to be equitably ad- 
justed and in no case decreased. 


General Labor Provisions: 


Minimum age limit—16 years; 18 years for 
hazardous occupations. 

Employees have right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively without interference from em- 
ployers and company union membership no re- 
quirement of employment. 

Provisions established by the code not to sup- 
ersede state or federal law providing more 
stringert requirements as to ages, wages, hours 
of work, and other working conditions. 

Employers enjoined from reclassifying em- 
ployees or their duties so as to defeat the pur- 
poses of the Act. 

Full copies of the Act must be posted in 
conspicuous place. 


Industrial Control: 


Code Authority consisting of 3 members. Ad- 
ministrator may appoint not more than 3 addi- 
tional members without vote. Three members 
to be appointed with approval of the Admin- 
istrator. 


Anti-Friction Bearing 


Approved November 27, 1933. Effective date, 
December 7, 1933 


Maximum hours: 
40 per week, 8 per day. 
Exceptions: 


a—During periods of unusual production de- 
mands—48 hours in 6 weeks of any 6 
months’ period provided that average for 
the 6-month period shall be no more than 

40 per week. 
1—Overtime to be compensated for at time 
and one-half. Exception: a “tolerance” of 10 
per cent over 40 hours per week provided for 
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employees engaged in preparation, care, main- 
tenance, stock and shipping clerks, deliverymen. 
b—Watchmen, service men, travelling sales- 
men, persons in managerial, executive, or 
supervisory capacity receiving $35 per 
week or more. 1—Watchmen not in ex- 

cess of 56 hours in any week. 


c—Employees on emergency maintenance or 
emergency repair work involving break- 
downs or protection of life or property— 
but in all cases overtime to be compen- 
sated for at time and a half. 


d—Accounting, clerical, service or sales em- 
ployees—40 hours per week on a 1-month 
average—48 hours in any 1 week. 

e—Employee allowed oniy aggregate under 
the code whether employed by one or more 
than one employer. 


Minimum Wages: 
Factory workers—40 cents per hour. 
Exceptions: 


Work not requiring strength and skill of 
adult male labor, 35 cents. 

Office employees—$15 per week in cities of 
over 500,000 and fractionally less in proportion 
to the population in smaller cities down to $14 
per week. 

Office boys and girls, messengers, old and 
partially disabled employees 80 per cent of the 
rates for their class of work, in number limited 
to 5 per cent of total employees. 

No distinction between male and female em- 
ployees doing same work. 

Accounting, clerical, service, or sales em- 
ployees, in cities of 500,000 (over) $15 per 
week; between 250,000 and $00,000—$14.50 per 
week; under 250,000 not less than $14. Where 
these workers are now receiving a rate in ex- 
cess of the minimum here provided, no reduc- 
tion shall be made in compensation due to ad- 
justment of hours to conform with the code. 

Minimum established and in no case to be 
reduced. 

Provision made for employment of those 
handicapped through age or physical limita- 
tions on light work at wage below minimum. 


General Labor Provisions: 


Minimum sge—16 years, 18 in hazardous 
occupations. 


Industrial Control: 
Code Authority to consist of six members—no 
two of whom shall represent the same manu- 


facturer, appointed by the Board of Directors 
of the Association; one member a representa- 
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tive of members of the industry not members 
of the Association. Administrator may appoint 
not more than three members to represent the 
Government, but without vote. Representa- 
tives of nonmembers shall be elected by the 
nonmembers in a fair manner approved by the 
Administrator. 


Asphalt and Mastic Tile Industry 


Approved December 7, 1933. Effective date, 
December 18, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 


40 per week averaged over 26-week period, 
48 in any one week. 
a—If more than 8 hours in any one day com- 
pensation to be made at time and one- 
' third for all overtime. 


Exceptions: 


a—Employees on emergency maintenance, or 
emergency repair work involving break- 
downs or protection of life and property, 
such workers to be paid at time and one- 
third for all time in excess of 48 hours in . 
any one week. 

b—Executives, supervisors or technical work- 
ers receiving less than $35 per week. 
(Does not apply to foremen regularly en- 
gaged in manual labor.) 

c—Outside salesmen and personal secretaries 
of executives. 

d—Watchmen—12 hours per day, six days 
per week. 


Total aggregate time of workers not to ex- 
ceed provisions of code whether employed by 
one or more than one employer. 


Minimum Wages: 


30 cents per hour in Southern Section; 35 
cents per hour in Middle Section; 40 cents per 
hour in Northern Section—common or unskilled 
labor—exempt from any charge and/or deduc- 
tion by employer. 

Other classes ef labor, including all piece- 
workers. 

(Definitions of “sections” under code: South- 
ern—Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, South 
Carolina. Middle—North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, Oklahoma. Northern—all other 
states of the United States.) 

$15 per week minimum for accounting, cleri- 
cal, office or sales emplayees (excluding out- 
side salesmen) in cities of 500,000 er over; 
$14.50 in cities between 250,000 and 500,000; 
$14 in cities of less than 250,000. 
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No differential between male and female 
workers doing substantially same work. 

Wage payments must be made in due lawful 
currency or by negotiable check payable on 
demand, at least twice a month. 

No reduction in rates of wages for those 
receiving in excess of the minimum notwith- 
standing the number of hours worked may be 
decreased and equitable adjustments for those 
not receiving increases prior to effective date 
of the code to retain differentials previously 
existing. 


General Labor Provisions: 


Minimum age limits—16 years, 18 in haz- 
ardous occupations. 

Right to organize and bargain collectively 
without interference on the part of employers. 

Company union membership not a condition 
of employment. 

Provisions of code not to supersede state 
regulations which impose more stringent re- 
quirements regulating working conditions. 

Duties of employees not to be reclassified so 
as to defeat purposes of the code. 

Full copies of the code to be posted in con- 
spicuous place. 

Provision made for employment of aged or 
disabled persons under specified conditions— 
the total number of such employees not to ex- 
ceed 5 per cent of total number of employees. 

Employers to make provisions for safety and 
health of employees. 


Industrial Control: 


Code Authority to consist of three persons ap- 
proved by the Administrator representative of 
the Asphalt and Mastic Tile Industry. Ad- 
ministrator may appoint three additional mem- 
bers without vote to represent him. 


Blouse and Skirt Manufacturing Industries 


Approved December 30, 1933. Effective date, 
January 1, 1934 


Maximum Hours: 


In mechanical processes—35 per week, 7 per 
day. 

Manual or mechanical process workers—5 
days a week. 

Other employees—40 hours in any one week. 

There can be but one shift of employees in 
any one day. 


Exception: 


Administrator may grant exceptions under 
certain conditions. 
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Overtime Provisions: 


Code Authority may allow 16 weeks in any 
one year provided that number of hours worked 
by any one employee must not exceed 5 hours 
in any one week, or one hour in any one day; 
and all overtime shall be paid at rate of time 
and one-half. 

Code Authority with approval of Adminis- 
trator may authorize additional weeks of over- 
time except for employees engaged in manual 
or mechanical processes who shall not work 
in excess of 40 hours in any one week. 


Exceptions: 


Executives and/or heads of departments re- 
ceiving more than $35 per week, and outside 
salesmen. 

No employee may work more than aggre- 
gate under the code whether employed by one 
or more than one employer. 

Any member of the industry himself engaged 
in manual or mechanical processes of manu- 
facture is subject to provisions of the code as 
to hours of labor. 


Minimum Wages: 


Cities of over 250,000 population, $14 per week. 
Less than or 250,000, $12. 


Exceptions—Blouse Industry: 


New York City, for week of 35 hours, 60 
cents per hour for operators; 50 cents for 
ironers; $36 per week for machine cutters; 
$16 per week for finishers; $15 per week for 
cleaners and examiners. 

Cities over 250,000, excepting New York City: 
Operators 54 cents per hour; ironers, 45 cents 
per hour; machine cutters $32.40 per week; 
finishers $14.40 per week; cleaners and ex- 
aminers, $14 per week. 

Cities of 250,000 or less: Operators, 45 cents 
per hour; ironers 40 cents per hour; machine 
cutters $31 per week; finishers, $12 per week; 
cleaners and examiners $12 per week. 


Skirt Industry: 


New York City: Operators, 70 cents per 
hour; pressers, 80 cents per hour; machine 
cutters, $33 per week; finishers, $16 per week. 

Outside of New York City: Operators, 60 
cents per hour; pressers, 68 cents per hour; 
machine cutters, $28 per week; finishers, $13.60 
per week. 

No reduction in full time weekly earnings 
for employees whose normal full time weekly 
hours for the four weeks ending on the effec- 
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tive date of this code are reduced less than 20 
per cent. Equitable adjustment of earnings for 
employees whose full time weekly hours are 
reduced by more than 20 per cent. 


Exceptions: 


Provision made for establishment of appren- 
tice system. Pending institution of such sys- 
tem total number of apprentices limited to 10 
per cent of the total in the manual or mechani- 
cal processes and must be paid not less than 
$11 per week. 

Employees handicapped through age, physi- 
cal or mental limitations may be employed at 
light work under the following scale: 

$14 in cities of 250,000 or over. 

$12 in smaller cities. 

Total number of such employees not to ex- 
ceed 10 per cent of the total employed in 
manual or mechanical processes. 

Female employees doing same work as male 
employees to receive same pay. 

Subcontractors shall adhere to payment of 
rates established under the code and adequate 
allowance made therefor. 


General Labor Provisions: 


Minimum age of 16 years, 18 at hazardous 
occupations. 

Employees have right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively without interference. Com- 
pany union membership not to be requirement 
for employment. 

Code not to supersede state regulations which 
impose more stringent standards in regard to 
work conditions. 

Duties of employees not to be reclassified to 
defeat the purposes of the Act. 

Labor sections of the code to be posted in 
conspicuous place. 

No home work permitted. 


Industrial Control: 


Code Authority consisting of 12 members— 
four selected by National Association of Blouse 
Manufacturers, Inc., four by the National Skirt 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., two appointed 
by the Administrator on the nomination of the 
Labor Advisory Board of the National Re- 
covery Administration. The Administrator 
may appoint two additional voting members to 
represent members of the industries not mem- 
bers of the above named Associations but who 
are entitled to participation in the selection of 
the Code Authority. Administrator may also 
appoint two additional nonvoting members for 
certain specified terms, representing the N.R.A. 
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Can Manufacturing 


Approved December 15, 1933. Effective date, 
December 30, 1933. 


Maximum Hours: 
40 hours per week, 8 hours per day. 
Exceptions: 


48-hour week for period not to exceed 6 
weeks in any 6-month period on packers’ cans; 
and 48 hours per week for not to exceed 3 
months in any 6-month period on general line 
cans. Overtime to be paid for time in excess 
of the above at time and one-half the regular 
rate. 


Minimum Wages: 


32% cents per hour in the United States Dis- 
trict. July 15, 1929, minimum for same work in 
the Hawaiian District. 

80 per cent of the employees of each factory 
operating under this code shall receive higher 
rates than the minimum specified. 


Exceptions: 


Executives, employees in managerial or ex- 
ecutive capacity, research technicians, or others 
of sole responsibility receiving more than $35 
per week, watchmen, travelling and outside 
salesmen, outside service men, all employees 
engaged in taking, compiling, or reporting in- 
ventories. 

Watchmen to be employed not more than 56 
hours per week above which overtime shall be 
paid at time and one-half. 

Office and clerical workers, $14 per week 
minimum. 

Hourly rates now being paid in excess of 
established minimum to be equitably adjusted. 


Industrial Control: 


Board of Governors consisting of 12 persons 
chosen from employers of the industry. Ad- 
ministrator may appoint not more than three 
members to serve without vote with the Board 
of Governors. 


Cast Iron Pressure Pipe 


Approved December 30, 1933. Effective date, 
January 1, 1934 


Maximum Hours: 
36 per week, 5 days per week. 
Exceptions: 


Office employees, outside salesmen, employees 
in executive, managerial or supervisory ca- 
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pacities receiving more than $150 per month— 
40 hours per week averaged over the calendar 
month. 

To meet peak or seasonal demands 45 hours 
may be worked for not to exceed 6 weeks in 
any 6 months’ period. 

Excepted employees not permitted to work 
more than 27 days in any 31-day period. 

Overtime provision: All employees except 
office employees, outside salesmen, executives, 
managers or supervisors receiving more than 
$150 per month, to be paid not less than one 
and one-half times the normal rate for work 
on Sundays, national legal holidays, or for work 
beyond the 36-hour work period in the code. 

Exceptions: Employees on emergency, main- 
tenance, repair work, normal rate for Sun- 
days and national legal holidays unless such 
work is in excess of the 36-hour week. 

Watchmen and firemen—56 hours during 6 
days in any 7-day period. 

Code specifically declares for the 8-hour day 
for Labor. 


Minimum Wages: 
35 cents in the North, 30 cents in the South. 


Definitions: South—Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas. 
North—all other states. 


Exceptions: Office and superannuated em- 
ployees. Office boys and girls—80 per cent of 
minimum wage and in number not to exceed 
2 per cent of the total number of employees, 
except in idle plants. 

Differences in hourly rates for all operations 
to be equitably adjusted and in no case de- 
creased for same operation. Adjustments to be 
made within 15 days subsequent to the effective 
date of the code, provided such adjustment has 
not been made since May 1, 1933. 


General Labor Provisions: 


Minimum age limit—16 years, 18 in haz- 
ardous occupations. 

Code not to supersede state laws where such 
laws provide higher minimum age limit. 

Right to organize and bargain collectively 
without interference. Company union member- 
ship no condition of employment. 

Code not to supersede state laws emphasizing 
more stringent requirements regulating age of 
employees, wages, hours of work or health, 
fire, or general working conditions. 

Labor provisions of the code must be posted 
in conspicuous place in each foundry. 

Minimum wage to apply irrespective of 
whether employee is compensated on time, 
piecework, or other basis. 
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Employees or duties not to be reclassified for 
the purpose of defeating the provisions of the 
Act. 


Industrial Control: 


Board of Control of the Cast Iron Pressure 
Pipe Institute. In addition the Administrator 
may appoint from one to three representatives 
without vote who may sit in at all meetings 
of the Board. Board of Control to consist of 
representatives of the members of the Institute. 


Chinaware and Porcelain Manufacturing 
Industry 


Approved November 27, 1933. Effective date, 
December 7, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 


40 per week, averaged over period of 3 
months, 8 hours—daily maximum, 44 hours in 
any one week. 

Overtime at rate of time and one-third for 
all hours in excess of 40. 


Exceptions: 


Watchmen and engineers, 36 hours and 48 on 
alternating weeks—not more than 42 hours per 
week averaged over 2 weeks. 

Executives and supervising staff receiving $35 
per week or over; emergency repair crews or 
outside salesmen. 

For period of 60 days after approval of code 
maximum hours not to apply to tunnel kiln 
firemen. Overtime to be paid at rate of time 
and one-third for all over 42 hours average. 

Under certain prescribed conditions members 
of the industry through Code Authority may 
request Administrator for extension or reduc- 
tion of hours. 


Minimum Wages: 


40 cents per hour for male workers, 32 cents 
per hour for female workers. 

Exception: Female workers doing same work 
as male workers to receive same rate of pay. 

Learners, not less than 80 per cent of mini- 
mum wage and in numbers not to exceed 5 per 
cent of the total number of employees for any 
calendar month. Learning period limited to 
3 months. 

All wages to be paid in cash or by check of 
even date within 6 days after the completion 
of the work period, which period shall not be 
longer than 16 days. 

Code declares it to be the policy of the mem- 
bers of the industry to refrain from reducing 
the compensation which was, prior to June 16, 
1933, in excess of the minimum wage set by the 
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code, and further states it will endeavor to in- 
crease the pay of all employees in excess of the 
minimum wage set forth by an equitable ad- 
justment of all pay schedules. 


General Labor Provisions: 


Minimum age limit set at 16 years. 

Employees have the right to organize and 
bargain collectively without interference from 
employers. Company union membership shall 
not be a condition of employment. 

Code requirements not to supersede state laws 
providing more stringent requirements on em- 
ployers regarding work conditions. 

Employers shall not reclassify employees or 
duties so as to defeat the purposes of the Act. 

Full copies of wages and hour provisions of 
the code must be kept posted in conspicuous 
place by employer. 

Employees not allowed to work more than 
aggregate number of hours, whether for one 
employer or more than one. 


Industrial Control: 


Code Authority consisting of 3 members 
nominated by the U. S. Potters Association, 3 
by the American Vitrified China Manufacturers 
Association, and 1 member to be nominated by 
the 6 appointed, and not more than 3, with- 
out vote, to be appointed at the discretion of 
the Administrator. 


Cigar Container Industry 


Approved November 27, 1933. Effective date, 
December 11, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 
40 per week. 
Exceptions: 


1. Employees in executive or supervisory ca- 
pacity receiving $35 or more per week. 


2. Watchmen, firemen, delivery or repair 
crews. 


a. The total number of which shall not ex- 
ceed 10 per cent of the total employees in 
any single plant. 

b. Must be paid for overtime at one and one- 
half times the regular rate. 


3. Under certain conditions during peak sea- 
son between September 10 and December 10, 
with approval of the Code Authority members 
of the industry may permit employees to work 
not more than 48 hours in any 1 week pro- 
vided, however, that the average weekly hours 
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in any 6 months’ period shall not exceed the 
maximum hours specified. 


4. Workers in production branch can work 
only 8 hours per day. 

Exception: During peak demand productive 
machinery may be operated not more than 934 
hours per day. 


5. Aggregate time for any employee not to 
exceed aggregate allowed, whether employed 
by one or more than one employer. 


Minimum Wages: 


40 cents per hour—Washington, Oregon, Utah, 
Nevada, Colorado (north of 38° north lati- 
tude). 

32%4 cents per hour—Remainder of the United 
States north of 39°43 minutes north latitude. 

30 cents per hour—Remainder of the U. S. 
south of 39°43 minutes north latitude. 


Exception: 


Persons mentally or physically defective or 
handicapped through age or other infirmities 
may be employed on lighter duties below mini- 
mum set and for longer hours, with permis- 
sion of state labor commission, provided, how- 
ever, that such employees shall not exceed in 
number 5 per cent of total number employed 
in the plant, and must receive not less than 80 
per cent of minimum wage required under code. 

Compensation in effect June 15, 1933, in ex- 
cess of minimum set forth in code not to be re- 
duced notwithstanding hours of work may be 
reduced. 

Equitable adjustment provided for employees 
receiving more minimum to the end that dif- 
ferential existing prior to enactment of code 
will be maintained. 

Female workers to receive same pay as male 
workers for same work. 

Provision made for apprentices and learners, 
the total number of whom shall not exceed 5 per 
cent of total employees in any one plant. Com- 
pensation for this class of workers shall not be 
less than 80 per cent of the minimum rates 
specified. Apprenticeship period not to exceed 
8 weeks. 


General Labor Provisions: 


Right to organize and bargain collectively 
free from interference. Company union mem- 
bership not to be requirement for employment. 

Minimum age limit—16 years, 18 for haz- 
ardous occupations. 

Home work not permitted. 

Provisions of the code not to supersede state 
laws providing more stringent requirements 
governing work conditions. 








Employees shall not be reclassified to defeat 
the purposes of the Act. 

Full copies of the code to be posted in con- 
spicuous place. 


Industrial Control: 


Code Authority to consist of 7 members. Ad- 
ministrator may appoint additional non-voting 
members to represent the President, 1 by the 
Eastern Cigar Box Manufacturers Association, 
1 by the Western Cigar Box Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 1 by members of the industry not 
member of the associations named. ‘The re- 
maining three members of the Code Authority 
to be elected by majority vote of all members of 
the industry. 


Cinders, Ashes, and Scavenger Trade 


Approved December 30, 1933. Effective date, 
January 8, 1934 


Maximum Hours: 


8 hours per day, 48 hours per week, 6 days 
in any 7-day period. 
Overtime to be paid at time and one-half. 


Exceptions: 


Clerical workers receiving more than $35 
per week—40 hours per week, or 8 hours in 
any 24-hour period. 

Watchmen, 54 hours per week. 

Emergency, maintenance, emergency repair 
work involving breakdowns or protection of 
life or property. Overtime at time and one- 
half. 

Only aggregate time allowed whether em- 
ployed by one employer or more than one. 

Employer doing work of employee subject 
to provisions of the code as to hours of labor. 


Minimum Wages: 


Cities of 50,000 or over—40 cents per hour. 

2,500 to 50,000—35 cents per hour. 

Less than 2,500—30 cents per hour. 

Female workers doing same work as men to 
receive same pay. 

Differential to be maintained for workers 
not receiving minimum prescribed by code. 
Weekly compensation not to be reduced not- 
withstanding hours may be reduced. 

Wage payment to be made in lawful cur- 
rency or by negotiable check. Wages to be 
paid at least semi-monthly. Wages to be 


exempt from any payments for pensions, insur- 
ance, or sick benefits other than those volun- 
tarily paid or required by law. 
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General Labor Provisions: 


Minimum age—16 years, 18 for hazardous 
occupations. 

Employees have right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing free from interference. 

Company union membership no condition of 
employment. 

Code not to supersede any state laws impos- 
ing more stringent requirements on employers 
regarding working conditions. 

Employer to make provisions for safety and 
health of employees at place of occupation dur- 
ing hours of employment. 

Workers duties not to be reclassified so as 
to defeat the purposes of the Act. 

Employer must post in conspicuous place ar- 
ticles of the code dealing with hours, wages, 
and general labor provisions. All changes to 
be posted within one week after being incor- 
porated in the code. 

Employers may not engage part-time employ- 
ees for periods of less than 4 consecutive hours 
in any one day. 

Subcontractors engaged by members of the 
trade must pay wages not less than minimum 
rates established in the code. 


Industrial Control: 


Code Authority consisting of 5 to 7 members, 
and in addition the Administrator may ap- 
point 3 additional non-voting members. Five 
members to be appointed by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Institute of Sanitation 
Services; 2 members of the trade who may or 
may not be members of the Institute may be 
appointed by the Administrator. 


Coated Abrasives Industry 


Approved December 30, 1933. Effective date, 
January 8, 1934 


Maximum Hours: 
40 hours per week, 8 hours per day. 
Exceptions: 


Employees in managerial, executive, or super- 
visory capacity (not including underforemen or 
bosses engaged on production work) receiving 
not less than $35 per week. 

Employees engaged on emergency mainte- 
nance, and emergency repair work involving 
breakdowns or protection of life or property, 
and commercial travelling salesmen. 

Accounting, clerical, office and service and 
sales employees—maximum 40 hours, averaged 
over 3-month period, provided, however, that 
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such employees shall not be employed more 
than 48 hours in any week. 

Factory and mechanical workers and artisans 
may, under certain conditions, work not more 
than 36 additional hours in any 3-months pe- 
riod, or not more than 48 hours in any 7-day 
period. 

Watchmen—56 hours in any 7-day period. 

Employees on horsedrawn passenger, express, 
delivery, or freight service including shipping 
crews who shall be permitted to work up to 
48 hours in any 7-day period, provided, how- 
ever, that such employee shall be paid not less 
than time and one-half for all hours worked 
in excess of 9 hours in any 24-hour period, or 
44 hours in any 7 days. 

Engineers, firemen, water tenders, oilers—44 
hours in any 3-month period, but in no case 
in excess of 48 hours in any 7-day period. 

Employees engaged in coating operations— 
48 hours per week during period when raw 
materials may be subject to deterioration and 
consequent loss. 

Overtime at time and one-half to be paid 
to all workers except those specifically listed 
in managerial, executive, or supervisory ca- 
pacity and commercial travelling salesmen. 

Employees allowed only aggregate time speci- 
fied, whether working for one employer or 
more than one. 


Minimum Wages: 


Male employees between ages of 16 and 18 
(engaged in light work) or female workers, 
35 cents per hour. 

18 years and over, 40 cents. 

Female employees and male employees under 
18 years of age performing substantially the 
same work as male employees over 18 shall 
receive the same pay. 

Accounting, clerical or office workers (not 
including travelling salesmen) $15 per week 
in cities over 500,000; $14.50 in cities between 
250,000 and 500,000; $14 in cities between 2,500 
and 250,000. In towns of less than 2,500 all 
wages of such employees to be increased not 
less than 20 per cent, provided such increase 
shall not require minimum in excess of $12 
per week. 


Exceptions: Office boys and girls and messen- 
gers, not less than 80 per cent of minimum sal- 
ary and in number not to exceed 5 per cent of 
daily number of employees of any one employer, 
but in any case employer shall be entitled to 
employ 2 such employees. 

Provision made for employment of persons 
mentally or physically handicapped on light 
work at wage below minimum, provided such 
employees do not constitute more than 5 per 
cent of the total number of employees, but in 
any case employer shall be entitled to employ 
2 such employees. 

Wage rates for all operations and duties to 
be equitably adjusted and hourly rate must 
not be decreased. 

Employees must not be reclassified so as to 
defeat the purposes of the Act. 


General Labor Provisions: 


Child labor prohibited under 16 years of 
age, 18 in hazardous occupations. 

Employees have right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively without interference from em- 
ployer and company union membership can not 
be condition of employment. 

Employer shall make reasonable provision 
for safety and health of his employees. 

Code not to supersede laws of the state 
where such laws impose more stringent re- 
quirements on employers with regard to work- 
ing conditions. 

Full copies of the code must be posted in 
conspicuous place. 


Industrial Control: 


Board of Directors of the Coated Abrasives 
Association and not more than 3 nonvoting 
members who may be appointed by Administra- 
tor to constitute a General Planning Commit- 
tee known as the Code Authority of the Coated 
Abrasives Industry. The President of the 
Coated Abrasives Association shall preside over 
Code Authority without vote. Provision made 
for representation of members of the industry 
not members of the Coated Abrasives Asso- 
ciation. 








UNEMPLOYMENT 


it appears that unemployment 
this winter has been increasing 
less rapidly than in other depression 
years. Our estimate of unemploy- 
ment in the United States as a whole, 


Fit reports thus far available, 


based on government figures, shows 
an increase of 124,000 from Novem- 
ber to December this year, which is 
about the same as the increase at this 
time last year and very much less than 
the increase in previous years. The 


Record for Six Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


number who lost their jobs from No- 
vember to December in each of the 
last four years is as follows: 


In December 1933, 10,826,000 were 
still out of work in industry although 
over 4,000,000 had temporary em- 
ployment in emergency work financed 
by government funds. 

Trade union figures for the first 
part of January show that instead of 
the usual increase in unemployment 
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at this time of the year there was 
actually a very slight decrease affecting 
one-tenth of 1% of the membership. 
This improvement for trade union 
members appears to be due largely to 
work provided under PWA and 
CWA. A number of trade unions, 
particularly in the building trades, re- 
port that their members have found 
work in projects under these two gov- 
ernment agencies. In the first part 
of January, 22.7 per cent of the mem- 
bership were unemployed, compared 
to 22.8 per cent in ‘December 
(weighted figures). 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 


Per cent 


Building Trades All Other Trades? 


Per cent Per cent 


increase 
(+) or 
decrease Part 
(-) time 


Percent increase Per cent 
members (+) or members 
unem- decrease unem- 
ployed (-) ployed 

January, _since January, since all 
1934 December' 1934 December’ trades 
70 +1 10 19 
65 -1 16 16 
33 —22 20 
- 7 24 
+(a) 18 
-19 18 
a 20 
- 3 27 
—64 20 
—27 17 
-3 24 
—2 25 
-9 28 
-3 20 
+ 3 27 
—35 16 
+ 3 37 
+12 
+1 
—26 
+7 
—13 
-9 
+7 


increase 
(+) or 
decrease 


~) 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
January, 


I 
~~ 
be 
~ 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 


i+1+0 01 


Detroit, Mich 

Jersey City, N. J....... 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 

New York City, N. Y... 


Paterson, N. J 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

San Antonio, Tex 

San Francisco, Calif... . 


Washington, D. C — 3 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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Union records for building trades 
actually show a slight gain in employ- 
ment; unemployment has decreased 
from 62 per cent of the membership 
in December to 59 per cent in Jan- 
uary. Clothing workers are the only 
other trade to show any significant 
gain in employment—3.5 per cent of 
their members went back to work in 
January. Only one trade group 
shows any significant increases in 
unemployment: manufacturing indus- 
tries, where 3 per cent of the mem- 
bership lost their jobs from December 
to January. 

The trade union report for cities 
shows employment gaining very 
slightly in 11 cities, and substantial 
gains in 6 cities, that is, a favorable 
report for 17 of our 24 cities. Six 
cities report unemployment still on 
the increase and one has no change. 

The immediate problem before us 
in this coming month is to make sure 
that Congress provides funds for the 
continuation of CWA work. The fact 
that some 4,000,000 persons have 
been back at work earning an income 
in January has had a determining 
effect on the prospects for business this 
spring. The business world is more 
optimistic because this workers’ buy- 
ing power may be counted on, amount- 
ing to more than $200,000,000 a 
month, for work financed by Govern- 
ment funds. To cut this buying power 
after February 15, which must be 
done if Congress does not pass a new 
appropriation, would greatly reduce 
business improvement this spring. 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—AN INTERVIEW 


CALVIN SMITH 


having been assigned to interview 

that noted authority on economics 
and political science, good old Dr. 
Theophilus Quirk, would only half 
describe my feelings, for Dr. Quirk 
had been my esteemed instructor at 
the university. After a genial recep- 
tion and a few school-day reminis- 
cences, I proceeded with the business 
in hand. 

“Doctor,” I said, ‘‘the chaotic state 
of all public affairs is obvious. What 
is wrong?” 

“If we are to attempt any sort of 
diagnosis,” said Dr. Quirk, “we may 
as well recognize the fact that the 
sorest and sickest spot in our organ- 
ized society is politics—practical poli- 
tics. Business is sick, too, and is, of 
course, badly in need of adjustment. 
But in business the morale is not so 
greatly subverted as it is in politics. 
Besides, business stagnation is largely 
a result of the breakdown of public ad- 
ministration, and reconstruction and 
resumption of business depend upon a 
sane and honest conduct of public 
affairs.” ; 

“Doctor,” I said, “in the last anal- 
ysis, isn’t it the people’s own fault that 
they have permitted their affairs to 
get so out-of-hand? How can the 
plain citizen expect to get something 
for nothing? So long as the people 
will not take the time and trouble to 
inform themselves, so long as they will 
not get together 

“T’m sorry, son, but I can not agree 
with you. I know it is quite customary 
to dismiss the question by placing the 


T: SAY that I felt flattered upon 
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blame on the poor voter, but you are 
expecting the impossible. The aver- 
age citizen is tolerably busy with his 
private affairs, and this is true of the 
college professor as well as of the 
teamster. It is unreasonable to expect 
the people to manage, or even to di- 
rect or supervise the management of 
their public business successfully. The 
citizen has neither the time nor the 
opportunity to fight intelligently and 
continuously, or with any hope of suc- 
cess, a compactly organized political 
machine.” 

“But I had supposed, Doctor, that 
you were an advocate of popular gov- 
ernment!” 

“And so I am. I believe that gov- 
ernment by the people, through their 
chosen representatives, is practically 
and theoretically the best form of gov- 
ernment. However, the management 
of public affairs is complex, requiring 
special knowledge. The people, by 
reason of condition and circumstance, 
are as helpless as, let us say, a family 
of orphans, who must place their es- 
tate in the hands of administrators. 
Now, since the people must place pub- 
lic business in the hands of others, it is 
absolutely essential that they have a 
reliable stewardship——”’ 

“That’s my idea exactly, Doctor. 
I guess, after all, that we see things 
very much alike. Now, if this dis- 
tressed situation continues long 
enough to force a thorough house- 
cleaning, and if we get good, reliable 
men into all public offices——” 

“Just a moment, son, you are going 
a bit too fast for me! You are plac- 
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ing the burden on the people again. 
Understand, the people can not be 
too well informed. Organization and 
housecleaning are splendid things, so 
far as they go. This has been accom- 
plished in Cincinnati, to the credit and 
satisfaction of all concerned. But is 
there any guarantee of permanence? 
The sponsors of the reform them- 
selves admit their lack of assurance 
that politics may not creep in again. 
It has been accomplished in Cleve- 
land, and politics already has crept in 
and destroyed it.” 

“You profess to believe in repre- 
sentative government, Doctor, and at 
the same time you are contending that 
it does not work!” 

The old professor looked over his 
glasses and chuckled. “I thought, 
boy, that you had learned long ago 
that it is not good policy to argue with 
the professor. Now, let’s get this 
thing straight. Representative gov- 
ernment is all right, but it fails to work 
because there is positively and dis- 
tinctly something lacking—something 
organic and fundamental. A chain is 
no stronger than its weakest link, and 
in this instance the omission comes 
very near being the ‘missing link’.”” 

“And that something omitted. “4 

“Control. Checks and safeguards. 
Organization is loose on account of 
lack of control. In private business 
no such condition exists. There 
should be a power over and above 
party politics to enforce plain hon- 
esty. Absolute trust must be reposed 
in somebody. As matters stand, this 
sacred trust is, in effect, handed over 
to the political machine. Should we 
expect anything other than just what 
we get?” 
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“But, Doctor, haven’t we been do- 
ing our best to get good men into 
responsible positions?” 

“Yes, but in the wrong way. We 
have been trying to secure this through 
politics and through party. Let us go 
back to our family of orphans. Their 
affairs are placed in the hands of 
trusted adminstrators, together with 
their funds. Suppose experience to 
have shown that time and again, 
sooner or later, the administrators 
stole or bartered the orphans’ funds. 
Evidently, the situation would be 
hopeless, and that is just what we have 
in public administration. But suppose 
there were some person higher in 
authority than the administrators, and 
more interested in the children’s wel- 
fare than in plunder, and who was en- 
dowed with power, not only to turn a 
searchlight on everything they did, 
but immediately to throw out anyone 
of them who proved dishonest.” 

“T begin to get your idea, Doctor. 
You would have a monitorship, se- 
lected from the top stratum of society, 
morally speaking, and possessing au- 
thority to enforce order and the 
square deal. But, knowing human na- 
ture as you do, how would you say 
that we could be assured of material 
of such character and purpose?” 

“There is really no lack of such ma- 
terial. There are, in every commu- 
nity, many persons intensely interested 
in, and devoted to, the public welfare, 
in whom we would not hesitate to 
place absolute trust. The trouble is 
that these very people have no con- 
trol. They are as helpless as you 
and I.” 

“By what agency would you have 
this work performed?” 
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“I shall not attempt to be specific 
or technical, but there should be an 
agency of audit and control in or over 
every governing body. If a single 
state board of this nature could be 
made to serve for all minor governing 
bodies within the state, so much the 
better; but every governing agency 
should be under the jurisdiction of 
such a board, bureau or department. 
I believe it would be well to give 
authority and responsibility to one 
head. The function of the depart- 
ment would be surveillance; it’s 
weapon, dismissal from office. Need- 
less to say, appointments to this of- 
fice must come from a nonpartisan 
source, such as the civic organiza- 
tions and betterment associations.” 

“Doctor,” I said, “supposing such a 
department or bureau to be in opera- 
tion, how could politics be kept from 
undermining it?” 

“With such a department in opera- 
tion theadvantage would be com- 
pletely shifted to the other side—the 
constructive side.” 

“But Doctor,” I said, “how are you 
going to put such a plan into opera- 
tion, and are there not many practical 
dificulties in the way?” 

“Now son, I’m not going to put 
such a plan into operation, and I have 
no desire to minimize difficulties. 
Neither do I want to prescribe any 
ways and means, but simply to point 
out what is wrong, and to indicate in 
a general way the lines which it seems 
to me, must be followed if we are ever 
to have a business management of 
public business. The problem is con- 
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trol. The trouble is that the right 
people do not control. A way must be 
devised to give these people power 
and authority to enforce order and 
honesty. I have pointed out roughly 
what seems to me a plausible way; in 
fact, I can conceive of no other way. 
To establish such a system, it would be 
necessary to overthrow a powerful, 
highly organized political oligarchy, 
thoroughly entrenched and created 
for self-interest. This would be no 
easy task, and would require a united 
and determined effort under compe- 
tent leadership, but if a sufficient num- 
ber of people want it, they can obtain 
it. Be that as it may, the alternative 
is to muddle along in much the same 
fashion, or to collapse altogether. 
The present breakdown and distress 
promise to bring many improvements. 
Who knows but that they may bring 
something real and permanent.” 

The Doctor had risen from his 
chair. ‘‘Well son,” he said, “I guess 
that’s enough for today; I don’t want 
you to get a headache.” 

As I hurried back to the office, I 
ruminated somewhat as follows: 
“Good old idealistic Doctor Quirk! 
Still, I wonder just what being practi- 
cal really means, anyway? The rest 
of usscold. We become plain-spoken, 
and declare that, since they have rid- 
den us to exhaustion, they ought, in 
the names of decency, to lay off ‘ap- 
propriating’ at least until we can re- 
cover! Evidently, the old Doctor 
thinks that isn’t enough. Wonder 
what the hard-headed boss will think 
of this interview!” 





Europe SINCE THE Wak, by J. 
Hampton Jackson. A Sketch of 
Political Development, 1918-1932. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
1933; 142 pp. Price, $1.25. Re- 
viewed by Charles W. Pipkin, 
Dean, Graduate School, Louisiana 
State University. 


Europe Since the War is a survey 
of the political institutions of Europe 
during the period 1918 to 1932 which 
Mr. Jackson has concentrated in the 
small volume of 140 pages. Because 
of the variety and rapidity in the de- 
velopment of political and economic 
policies this era is one of the most sig- 
nificant periods of all European his- 
tory. It has seen the disruption of 
monarchies, the dismemberment of 
empires, the rearrangement of bound- 
aries, the rise of nationalities and 
the awakening of nationalism, and the 
radical transition of governmental 
institutions and policies. These, and 
many other changes, coming in swift 
succession, have had a bewildering 
effect upon the attitude of the average 
person. 

Mr. Jackson’s study is an attempt 
to present a panorama of the Euro- 
pean picture, necessarily limiting de- 
tail, with the aim of helping to create 
an intelligent attitude to a situation 
that is becoming alarmingly serious. 
That the average person, whose opin- 
ion is based on the newspaper head- 
lines, does not have an adequate con- 
ception of the problems of Europe 
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and the corresponding effect upon the 
United States, cannot be denied. In 
helping to mold an intelligent opinion 
on world affairs, Mr. Jackson’s effort 
is a worthy contribution. 

In a special introduction designed 
for the American edition, he states 
that the non-European influences have 
been deliberately excluded from the 
survey, but if the book is to have any 
value it must be read by Americans. 
If the American public were better 
acquainted with the history of post- 
war Europe, the intolerant opinion 
of.many on problems of national and 
international significance might be 
changed. 

With almost complete impartial- 
ity, Mr. Jackson has recorded the 
political development of the major 
states of Europe. Russia, emerging 
from a background of rebellion and 
revolution to startle the world with 
the success of its gigantic experiment. 
Germany, under the strangling terms 
of the Versailles Treaty, desperately 
struggling to regain her former posi- 
tion of economic importance. France, 
vengeful yet fearful, attempting to 
attain a position of permanent secur- 
ity. Great Britain, readjusting her 
economic policies to meet the chang- 
ing order. Italy, welded into a uni- 
fied nation, demanding attention as 
a major power of Europe. The Bal- 
kan States, each anxiously striving for 
national independence. All of these 
are handled with a careful selection 
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of essential detail and discussed with 
sympathy and understanding. In the 
chapters dealing with Italy and Rus- 
sia, however, Mr. Jackson has plain- 
ly revealed his admiration for the 
Soviets and Fascists. 

The later part of the study is de- 
voted to a review of the Treaty of 
Versailles with its subsequent break- 
down and the ensuing world crisis. It 
is pointed out that the political ideals 
of 1932, namely Communism, Fas- 
cism, and Internationalism, though 
seemingly irreconcilable, are founded 
upon common principles of recon- 
struction and a common recognition 
that laissez faire is no longer possible 
as an economic principle. In conclu- 
sion Mr. Jackson states, ‘““The system 
put on paper in 1919 broke down in 
1929 and by 1932 new forces had 
come to the surface, forces which can 
be summarized as a general recogni- 
tion of the necessity of planning.” 


THE PRIMER OF INFLATION, by Earl 
Sparling, published by the John 
Day Company, New York, 133 pp. 
Price, $1.50. Reviewed by Luther 
Harr, University of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Sparling states in the intro- 
duction to “The Primer of Inflation” 
that he has endeavored “ to make this 
work not merely today’s chart for to- 
morrow but a general guidebook cov- 
ering the intricate subject of infla- 
tion.” The book is written in a popu- 
lar style and contains many general- 
ities which do not bear close scrutiny. 

In discussing inflation the author as- 
sumes that this country will witness 
in the near future some form of in- 
flation. He states that he is not sure 
whether it will be controlled inflation 
or “fantastic currency inflation as in 
Germany after the World War.” 
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However, one reading his book will 
probably feel that the author has a 
definite idea that this country will 
witness uncontrolled inflation. He 
goes to great length to show examples 
of wild inflations of the past, but ig- 
nores those periods of history such 
as from 1896 to 1914 when we had 
credit inflation but without the evil 
effects of the wild inflationary period 
to which he constantly refers. His 
book would have been more complete 
if he also had pointed out at length 
the insidious effects of deflation with 
the resulting hardships on the wage- 
earning class. He stresses the point 
that inflation takes away purchasing 
power by making less valuable the 
wages received, but he neglects to 
point out that deflation has the tend- 
ency to make it impossible for nu- 
merous wage earners to find employ- 
ment and thus deprives many of all 
of their purchasing power. 

A great deal of nonsense has been 
written about the subject of deflation 
and inflation. It should be obvious to 
even the casual observer that the de- 
flationary movement in this country 
has proceeded to the point where 
wealth was practically being destroyed 
overnight due to the wiping out of 
equities that could only continue to ex- 
ist with a price level approximately on 
the same plane as when they were cre- 
ated. A great strain was imposed on 
the debtor class, particularly the 
banks, causing many thousands to 
fail. The result was unemployment 
with all the involved suffering and 
misery. This country, with food and 
other commodities going to waste in 
large amounts, at the same time wit- 
nessed willing workers unable to find 
employment and consequently feed 
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their families. This was caused by 
no natural disaster, but was due to a 
maldistribution of purchasing power 
largely accentuated by a falling price 
level. It frequently has been termed 
a “depression of plenty.” 

Mr. Sparling’s book should be of 
interest to the citizens of this coun- 
try who are about to witness great 
experiments in the field of monetary 
and credit control. Recent legisla- 
tion will enable the present adminis- 
tration at Washington to demonstrate 
whether man is ingenious enough to 
control the medium of exchange so 
that the best interests of the citizens 
of this country will be served and the 
“depression of plenty” ended. How- 
ever, it is the belief of the reviewer 
that the author should have presented 
in more balanced form his discussion 
of inflation. 


THE ConsuMER. His Nature and 
His Changing Habits. By Walter 
B. Pitkin. McGraw Hill, New 
York, 1932; 421 pp. Price, $4.00. 
Reviewed by Harry D. Gideonese. 


Mr. Pitkin is the perfect example 
of the well-adjusted American of the 
day. He believes in all of the estab- 
lished virtues. “The better the mind, 
the better the pay.” “Nearly nine- 
tenths of all stockholders in profitable 
companies are Best or nearly Best 
Minds.” And soon. Perhaps it quali- 
fies him to deal with this subject. 

In a disarming note the author 
gives “fair warning” that his book is 
not a “treatise on economics,” sales- 
manship, or psychology. The warning 
was not necessary. A glance at the 
table of contents suffices to reveal the 
author’s more ambitious purpose. He 
has sought to pull together the various 
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strands of the “web of life” that es- 
cape the specialist. The result is an 
amateurish maze of stories, statistics, 
sermons and moralizing, worthy of 
the author of “Life Begins at Forty.” 
The style is fresh, the book is far 
more readable than anything else in 
the field and, in view of the almost 
unsurmountable difficulties of ab- 
straction, it is probably also far more 
“useful” than a more theoretical ef- 
fort might have been. 

The author’s “purposive” econom- 
ics (“laissez faire is a form of feeble- 
mindedness”) are best illustrated by 
the discussion of the cost of retail dis- 
tribution which is “‘in strictly economic 
accounting sheer waste.”’ The fault— 
says Mr. Pitkin—lies less with the re- 
tailer than with “woman the economic 
imbecile.” Quite a section is devoted 
to the “economic imbecile” and it 
must be said that it justifies the adjec- 
tive. The facts are not always cor- 
rectly interpreted, however. It may, 
for instance, be true that the French 
baker gets a smaller percentage of the 
retail price for his loaf for his serv- 
ices than his American colleague. It 
does not follow, however—as the au- 
thor states—that this proves that the 
French housewife is more efficient than 
her American sister. It may merely 
mean that the French government 
controls the price of bread and that 
Mr. Pitkin was ignorant of this fact. 

Disregarding minor blemishes, Mr. 
Pitkin has given us an amusing and 
instructive picture of the essential ir- 
rationality of the consumer, his na- 
ture and changing habits. Production 
is becoming a precise technology. 
Consumption—the purpose of it all 
—remains a no man’s land. Pitkin 
has given us the first draft of a map. 
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Reports of organizers for December are in- 
cluded in this section. 


Alabama 
A NNISTON—Most all industries 


have been raising wages but 
have cut down on hours and 
number of employees—the stretch- 
out practice in textiles is on the de- 
cline, Under the NRA textile and 


steel employees, retail clerks, painters, 
plasterers, carpenters, printers, bus 
drivers and meat cutters have been 
organized. The stretch-out system is 


the chief cause of strikes. Public 
schools were to close December 22. 
Teachers’ salaries have not been paid. 
—J. TyLER MULICAN. 
Florence—Wages of workers in 
the Gardner Waning Knitting Mill, 
the Cherry Cotton Mill, the Florence 
Cotton Mill and foundry employees 
have been increased. Due to the NRA 
hours have been lowered in all textile 
plants and foundries. Unionization 
in both these industries has been 
helped under the NRA. We have 
several efficient men on the local Com- 
pliance Board. We have no strikes 
at present, though when they do occur 
it is usually because of pay cuts. The 
city schools are open for the full term, 
but in the rural districts the term has 


been cut. Rural teachers have been 
laid off and both city and rural teach- 
ers have been only partly paid.— 
LuTHeER S. BAILEY. 

Montgomery—lIndustries in which 
the NRA has raised wage rates are 
the two Bradford Textile Mills, the 
Boylston Manufacturing Company, 
the department stores and the build- 
ing supply companies. Hours have 
been lowered in all these concerns. 
The Sellers Grocery Company for a 
while was on the code, but finally told 
their workers to disregard the code 
and come to work at 4:30 a. m. and 
work until 8 and 9 p. m. and the work- 
ers are doing it. The writer assisted 
in the organization of the Bradford 
and Boylston Milis and is working on 
the colored employees of the South- 
eastern Mfg. Company. Our schools 
closed January 19—no money. Teach- 
ers have not been paid for two years. 
It looks as though the state politicians 
are trying to ruin our educational sys- 
tem.—C. W. WALLS. 

Selma—The California Cotton 
Mill Company fully organized with 
no interferences from the manager 
and we are getting along fairly well 
with the organization of the Selma 
Mfg. Company. Organization of the 
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lumber concerns is going along fairly 
smooth. The C. M. Gooch Lumber 
Company is said to violate the law in 
every respect. Merchants for the 
most part pay the minimum wage; 
otherwise there is much chiseling. All 
concerns have lowered hours. Many 
merchant houses have lowered weekly 
incomes. All trades have been helped 
by the NRA as far as unionization is 
concerned. The three members ap- 
pointed to the local Compliance Board 
were on the recommendation of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Board 
is useless and inactive. We have our 
own board and are beginning to get 
some results. Have one strike in 


progress involving fifty colored work- 
ers in the Swift and Company cotton 
seed oil plant. Schools have not been 
closed, but salaries have been cut 20 
per cent.—H., A. JARvIs. 


Arkansas 


Ratclifi—Workers employed on 
government construction job received 
increase from 20 to 30 cents an hour. 
The Oil Mill at Paris was working 
12 hours at $2.00 per day, and after 
cutting hours down to 8, wages were 
cut to $1.60 a day. So far there are 
no evidences that the NRA has im- 
proved conditions here. We still 
have 9 months school by paying dona- 
tions the first two months at the rate 
of $1.50 per scholar per month. I 
think that some of the teachers are 
behind in their pay.—R. L. Simms, 


California 


Napa—The NRA has benefited the 
garment workers, building tradesmen 
and laborers by increased wages. 
Hours have been lowered for the 
building trades. The NRA has helped 
in the unionization of building trades, 
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barbers and butchers. We have rep- 
resentation on the Compliance Board. 
There has been no change in our 
school conditions.—E, P. MAXwELL. 

San Diego—Fish canneries under 
the NRA have abolished old piece- 
work system permitted under the state 
minimum wage law under which some 
women earned a few cents a day. Now 
all women, regardless of experience, 
are paid a minimum of 30 cents an 
hour. Retail stores under the old 
state minimum wage law to hire ap- 
prentices (women and minors) at the 
beginning rate of $10.00 a week now 
pay a minimum of $14.00 a week to 
all employees. Retail motor car deal- 
ers now pay salesmen a guaranteed 
wage of $12.50 a week, where for- 
merly they had no guarantee at all. 
The NRA has also lowered hours of 
work in the retail stores, wholesale 
establishments, garages, motor vehicle 
industries and others. No change of 
hours in the hotel and restaurant or 
cannery industries. Eighty per cent 
of the building tradesmen have been 
unemployed for the past three years, 
with the remaining 20 per cent only 
working part time. However, the 
CWA is putting many back to work 
now. Hotel and restaurant industry 
has lowered wages in a few cases 
where hours have been shortened. 
Automotive mechanics and garage 
workers also report lower income 
through shortened hours. Street car 
men report reduction of wages for 
younger men to $85.00 and $90.00 a 
month, with wages for senior men re- 
maining the same. New unions have 
been organized by the following: auto- 
mobile mechanics, ship carpenters, 
domestic workers, building service 
employees, wholesale grocery and 
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produce workers, dairy workers, 
laundry drivers, street car men, ferry 
boatmen and agricultural workers. 
We have one member on the local 
Compliance Board, but feel we should 
have more representation on this 
board of seven.—STANLEY M. GuE. 

Salinas—The NRA has helped the 
buildingtrades unions on public works. 
Our scale is $1.00 per hour and they 
pay $1.10. Hours for the building 
trades have been lowered from eight 
to six; the printers from 44 to 35, 
and workers in the gas and electric 
utilities and sugar factory from the 
twelve hour shift to the eight hour. 
While the hourly rates have been 
somewhat increased, the actual in- 
come has been decreased through the 
shorter work week. The building 
trades are now on strike against the 
local contractors for refusal to pay the 
$1.00 an hour scale. No schools have 
been closed, although in some the term 
has been shortened. School teachers’ 
wages have been paid promptly.— 
W. E. Kent. 

Santa Maria—Due to the NRA, 
wages of oil workers have been in- 
creased. The aggregate monthly in- 
come of building tradesmen remains 
about the same. Hours for both these 
industries have been lowered. The 
automotive garage mechanics report 
all garages in district are chiseling. 
They have reduced hours but the rate 
per hour remains the same. We have 
a member on the local Compliance 
Board. The vegetable packing in- 
dustry has had two strikes in eighteen 
months on account of wage slashes 
and the hiring of Filipinos. Not a 
shed in the district is displaying the 
Blue Eagle. Seven or eight schools 
have been closed in the past year 
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through unionization of districts. No 
teachers laid off and all salaries paid 
to date—J. W. WALKER. 

Santa Rosa—The NRA has not 
helped to any appreciable extent and 
there is no work to speak of in any of 
the industries. Labor is not repre- 
sented on the local Compliance Board. 
—H. L. Brown. 

Stockton—There are no records 
available which show that workers 
have gained much over former condi- 
tions since NRA. Some food shops 
have raised wages and shortened 
hours and have done so permanently. 
There have been decreases in wages 
in paper manufacturing products and 
also some additional workers em- 
ployed in this industry. NRA has 
stimulated organization among bak- 
ers, machinists, boilermakers, long- 
shoremen. Labor is represented on 
our local Compliance Board. Lower- 
ing wages has been the main cause of 
industrial disturbances in this locality. 
In some cases complaints to the Com- 
pliance Board has resulted in suspicion 
being cast against certain wage-earn- 
ers who were discharged, and co- 
workers quit in sympathy. Schools 
have been maintained up to standard 
in most cases. Teachers salaries re- 
duced in some districts, and number 
of teachers reduced in some schools, 
but, generally speaking, public school 
service has not been impaired to a 
serious extent—W. P. Burtz. 


Canada 


Winnipeg—The City Council has 
just passed a by-law to cooperate with 
the Dominion Government to send 
single unemployed men to camps at 
twenty cents a day and their board. 
This was done over the most vigorous 
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protest of organized labor both by 
letter and delegation. In the 1934 
civic election Labor made gains both 
on the City Council and school board. 
We have a majority on the Council. 
Our Trades and Labor Council is 
doing all in its power to try and organ- 
ize those who are still unorganized. 
No schools have been closed, but 
teachers had a 30 per cent salary cut 
during the year. All salaries have 


been paid so far.—W. E, Stusss. 


Colorado 


Alamosa—Under the NRA the 
Public Service Company of Colorado 
lowered hours. The railroad still 
continues to lay off men every once in 
a while. We have no strikes. Our 
public schools are all right, but the 
teachers are paid by warrants and it 
is hard to cash them.—FRANK R. 
Divers. 

Colorado Springs—The NRA has 
raised wage rates among laundry 
workers, filling station employees, 
clerks in chain stores, etc. Hours of 
these employees have been shortened. 
Labor is represented on the local 
Compliance Board. We have had no 
strikes for several years. A con- 
siderable number of teachers has 
been laid off, but it is generally con- 
ceded that former methods and sys- 
tems were wasteful. We do not feel 
that educational facilities have been 
impaired, or that an undue amount 
of work has been shifted onto other 
teachers.—ELMER L. PERRIN. 

Pueblo—Under the NRA there has 
been no increase in wages except in 
the beginning to conform to code regu- 
lations. Hours of work have been 
shortened for filling station employ- 
ees, truck drivers and clerks in most 
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of the stores. The Beatrice Creamery 
has recently made wage reductions. 
Labor is represented on the local Com- 
pliance Board. No schools have been 
closed and the school term remains 
the same. Teachers took an 8% per 
cent cut.—J. W. Bias. 


Florida 


Jacksonville—The wages of cigar 
makers, grocery clerks, restaurant 
and brewery workers have been raised 
under the NRA and hours shortened. 
Barbers report lower incomes under 
present arrangements. Opposition to 
organization is chief cause of strikes. 
Schools have not been closed, but 
terms have been reduced and teachers’ 
salaries cut; in fact, the amount paid 
teachers has become a serious matter. 
—J. L. Ruopes. 

Pensacola—Employees of  saw- 
mills, lumber and building industries 
have increased wages under the NRA 
and hours of labor have been reduced. 
The plant board industry wage-earner 
incomes have been lowered. Labor is 
represented on the local Compliance 
Board. Our chief cause of strife is 
opposition to employers of organiza- 
tion of employees. The school term 
has been cut from nine to eight months 
and teachers’ salaries reduced 20 per 
cent.—C. W. SHEATs. 


Georgia 


Brunswick—The Georgia Veneer- 
ing and Package Company has in- 
creased wages of their employees on 
an average of 50 per cent; the Atlantic 
Refining Company and Hercules Pow- 
der Company 15 per cent. In the 
latter concern hours have been re- 
duced from fifty-six to thirty-five; the 
Brunswick Marine Construction Cor- 
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poration from forty-eight to thirty- 
six and the Georgia Veneering and 
Package Company from sixty to forty. 
The workers in the Hercules Powder 
Company, Atlantic Refining Company 
and the barber shops have benefited 
through organization. The writer 
represents Labor on the local Com- 
pliance Board. There have been no 
strikes in this locality with the excep- 
tion of fishermen on account of the 
reduction in the price paid them. All 
schools here will run the full term as 
far as is known at present. All salaries 
have been paid.—E. D. Gornto. 


Illinois 


Danville—Under the NRA, work- 
ers in the paper box factory, the candy 
company and the catering industry 
have received increased pay and have 
to work less hours than formerly. In 
the mining and building trades wage- 
earner incomes have been lowered 
under the NRA. The NRA has 
helped in the unionization of trucking 
and storage employees.—WALTER J. 
STUEBE. 

East St. Louis—Workers in chemi- 
cals, oil, malleable iron, rubber and 
glass industries have received in- 
creased pay under the NRA. The 
NRA has helped in the unionization 
of rubber workers, chemical em- 
ployees, iron workers and milk em- 
ployees. We have two members on 
the local Compliance Board. Our 
schools are going along but as in other 
localities we are in financial difficul- 
ties, but believe we will manage to 
continue the full school term.—F. R. 
RAUCH. 

East St. Louis—Wages have been 
increased and hours of work lessened 
of workers in the rubber, chemical, oil, 
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iron and filling stations under the 
NRA. Unionization of these work- 
ers has been helped under the 
NRA. Labor is represented on the 
local Compliance Board. Teachers’ 
salaries are about two months over- 
due.—WILLIAM J. STURR. 

Herrin—The NRA has raised 
wages of workers in the powder com- 
pany and in some of the small mines 
and hours of work have been short- 
ened. In the small mines unionization 
has been helped by the NRA. We 
have three members on the local Com- 
pliance Board. Our schools have not 
been closed nor the term reduced, de- 
spite the fact that teachers have not 
been paid for seven months.—FRED 
S. MARTIN. 

Jacksonville—-NRA has raised 
wages in clothing factories, shoe fac- 
tory, bridge factory, and dry cleaning 
establishments. Hours have also been 
reduced in these industries and also in 
grocery stores. NRA seems to have 
aided unionization in clothing factory. 
The writer is a member of the local 
Advisory Board and Executive Com- 
mittee. Some reduction in teachers’ 
salaries, but our schools are in good 
condition —CHARLEs E. SouZa. 

Kewanee—United Mine Workers 
have six mines signed up in this 
locality. Walworth Boiler Company 
raised wages 10 per cent under NRA 
and hours range between 36 and 40. 
Labor is represented on local Com- 
pliance Board. School teachers are 
regularly paid, but their salaries have 
been somewhat reduced.—Ben P. 
GAST. 

Lincolhn—Most all industries are 
flying the Blue Eagle and have come 
under the code. None of our plants 
is working full time. Some work- 
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men report they only get in a few 
hours work each week and some plants 
have practically closed down. We 
have no representation on the Reem- 
ployment or CWA Boards. No 
schools have been closed, no teachers 
laid off and they have received their 
pay vouchers, but some can’t be 
cashed, but they do draw interest.— 
R. E. Dickson. 


Indiana 


Kokomo—The writer has not 
learned of any factories under the 
NRA that has raised wages, except 
two garment factories. Workers in 
steel, brass, iron, stove and opalescent 
glass have had their hours of work 
shortened. All factories that have 
reduced hours have likewise cut wages 
at the same time. Workers in the 
Continental Steel Corporation have 
been through the NRA unionized as 
have garment workers in the Reliance 
Mfg. Company. We have two mem- 
bers on the local Compliance Board. 
School term has been reduced from 
nine to eight months and eighteen 
teachers dismissed. Salaries remain 
unpaid.—H. E. VINCENT. 

Marion—Under the NRA none of 
the industries have increased wages 
with but few exceptions and in those 
cases shorter hours offset the increase. 
The Foster Forbes Glass Company 
has now four shifts instead of three. 
Practically all industries have lower 
wage-earner incomes under the NRA. 
While workers of the Spencer Cardi- 
nal Company organized, the company 
will not recognize the union. All mem- 
bers of the local Compliance Board 
have quit except the labor member. 
Schools have not been closed yet. 
Some few teachers have been dis- 
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missed. All salaries have been paid 
to date——ALVIN BARRETT. 
Muncie—Under the NRA laborers 
in the Malleable Casting Company 
had their wages raised from 22 to 40 
cents an hour. Most all plants have 
reduced hours, but maintain the same 
hourly wage rate. Retail stores have 
been ruthless in reducing wages. The 
NRA has helped in the unionization 
of some of the industries here. Jacob 
Fry of the Molders Union represents 
us on the local Compliance Board. No 
schools have been closed, the term 
has not been shortened, some teachers 
have been laid off and salaries have 
been paid.—Max MATHEws. 
Sullivan—Mining is about the only 
industry in Sullivan County and the 
bituminous coal code does not affect 
the existing contract. Clerks, truck 
drivers and teamsters have been or- 
ganized. We are trying to organize 
the Kraft cheese workers and others 
into a Federal labor union. We have 
been three months trying to have a 
Compliance Board formed and now 
that our efforts are successful Labor 
is not represented. Schools have not 
been closed, but the term has been re- 
duced from nine to eight months. No 
teachers have been laid off and all 
salaries have been paid to date. The 
Chamber of Commerce is placing 
every obstacle in the way to prevent 
organization work.—HvuGH WILSON. 


Iowa 


Cedar Rapids—Most all local 
plants working on 40-hour basis. NRA 
has raised wages in corn products, 
sugar and molasses plants. NRA has 
also stimulated organization among 
cereal mill workers, oil station attend- 
ants, packing plant employees and 
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corn product workers. Labor is rep- 
resented on local Compliance Board. 
No strikes. We are about to build 
four additions to our Junior High 
Schools at a cost of $600,000. Organ- 
ized labor helped put this project over 
and it is expected that all work will 
be done by the skilled trades which are 
organized.—JozE McCormick. 
Cedar Rapids—Since the NRA the 
Wilson Packing Company gave a wage 
increase of 10 per cent and the 
Quaker Oats Company returned their 
10 per cent bonus. Under the codes 
practically all industries are operating 
on the forty-hour basis. Employees 
of Penwick & Ford, Corn Products 
Refining Company, Quaker Oats and 
packing plants have been helped along 
unionization lines under the NRA. 
Funds amounting to $590,000 have 
been issued to build additions to the 


junior high schools and this work is to 
be done by organized labor.—W. F. 
SHADLE. 

Dubuque—A number of companies 
has raised wage rates, but very few 
are working. NRA has reduced hours 
for carpenters, teamsters, woodwork- 


ing mills. NRA has also stimulated 
organization among teamsters, clerks 
in all stores, butchers, barbers, mold- 
ers. Labor is not represented on local 
Compliance Board. The first carpen- 
ter work under the Civic Works Ad- 
ministration started this week. They 
are forcing the carpenters to build 
staging at Court House and forcing 
union carpenters to work with la- 
borers. Of course, we struck the job. 
No schools have been closed, terms 
reduced or teachers laid off. Salaries 
have also been paid. We have had 
difficulty with the local Compliance 
Board.—Joun P. QuINN. 
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Marshalltown—Wages have been 
increased only where it has been neces- 
sary to meet Code requirements or to 
conform to minimum standards under 
the President’s agreement. Hours 
have also been adjusted to meet code 
requirements. It is difficult to find out 
about industries lowering wages. The 
workers seem fearful to answer be- 
cause of their jobs. It has been hard 
also.to interest the workers in organi- 
zation. They seem to feel the A. F. 
of L. will look after them. Labor is 
not represented on local Compliance 
Board. We have no strikes in our 
locality, but the carpenters are locked 
out. They are asking for an 80-cent 
scale and 5-day week. Approval of 
the Construction Code would help 
conditions here. Our schools are 
operating on full time, with no teach- 
ers being laid off, and salaries are 
being paid in full each month.—O. F. 
SELLERS. 

Waterloo—The NRA has raised 
the wage rates of employees in the 
Rath Packing Company, the Virginia 
Public Service Company, Blacks Dry 
Goods Store and the Kresges Ten and 
Twenty-five Cent Store. Some indus- 
tries have lowered hours since the 
NRA. The Little Chicago Cafe has 
two girls working from 7 a.m. to 7 
p.m. for $2.00 and $2.50 per week. 
We have one representative on the 
local Compliance Board. No schools 
have been closed, terms reduced, 
teachers laid off or salaries unpaid.— 
Ratpu T. DICKERSON. 


Kansas 


Coffeyville—Since the NRA all in- 
dustries raised wages from 5 to 15 per 
cent and cut hours from eight to six. 
Wage-earner incomes, however, have 
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E wish to share with our LepeehonS what 
Apri 
a evel crodst there may be, for the way this 
Eatdirmiet the test of a year that was diffi 


f 
cult for every buciness, every. ant "and every -gevern= 


Pareges of the world . . . Far more important, we 

nee. See alt the care and good judgment which 

Your ey... were able to exercise, was 
the fine spirit of teamwork shown by 

. To tell you how much we appreciate this loyalty 

and confidence is quite impossible. But, at least, we 

wish to say “Thank You!” . . . Conditions next 

year should show marked improvement, and we hope 


you and your friends may enjoy the best of whatever 


benefits 1934. has to bring. 


CECE PENT 
AAGORER 
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N THE opposite page is 

shown a New Year’s greeting 
sent to one of our managers by a 
former bank cashier, now a laborer. 
You will note that he has altered a 
printed New Year’s greeting that 
had been sent out by a bank. 


Our “bouquet” file, in which are 
kept the letters of commendation 
and appreciation from our cus- 
tomers, is the thermometer that 
registers the warmth of these re- 
lationships. We are rather proud 
of the fact that during 1933 the 
mercury in this thermometer ran a 
little higher than ever before in the 
history of this corporation. We 
cannot resist the temptation to 
share with you one of these mes- 
sages, which was a little out of the 
ordinary. 


Incidentally, “J.M.S.” is a com- 
posite of thousands of family 
breadwinners who are beating back 
from adversity with the cordial as- 
sistance of our loan and consulta- 
tion services. 


The relationship of creditor with 
debtor is one of those delicate 
points of human contact that may 
tesult in sympathy and friendship 
or in misunderstanding and con- 


fict. No similar situation arises 
in the sale of goods for cash. 
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In retailing small sums of money 
to more than three hundred thou- 
sand families each year, we must 
conduct our business on a business- 
like basis, endeavoring to uphold 
the obligation of contract and pre- 
vent individuals from avoiding 
payments which they could make. 
However, one of Household’s chief 
objectives is to enlist a staff of em- 
ployees who are, by disposition and 
character, capable of being trained 
to handle these intimate relation- 
ships of creditor and debtor in such 
a way as to encourage a real team- 
work between our organization and 
the family we are financing, look- 
ing toward its security and hap- 
piness. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chieago, Illinois 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements will 
be mailed on request to the Division of Re- 
search.) 
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been lowered. Labor is not repre- 
sented on the local Compliance Board. 
We have no strikes. Schools have not 
been closed, terms have not been 
shortened, teachers’ salaries have not 
been cut.—A. B. PAUL. 

Dalton—All merchants are very 
loyal and are trying to live up to the 
NRA—nearly all have reduced hours 
of work and by so doing have put 
more men back to work. As wages 
were below zero there was no place 
for them to go but up. The NRA is 
making it easy to organize common 
labor. Our public schools have been 
maintained, teachers have been paid, 
but their salaries have been cut 15 
per cent.—GeEorGE H. KITTERMAN. 

Kansas City—NRA has reduced 
hours for retail stores, mills and ele- 
vators, oil industries—in short, in 
practically every line of trade or oc- 
cupation, except bank clerks, stenogra- 
phers and civic employees. NRA has 
also been responsible for wage in- 
creases for grocery, dry goods, oil re- 
fineries, and a few flour mills. Under 
NRA incomes have been reduced in 
milling and elevator business, feed 
mills, packing houses, soap and glycer- 
ine plants. Labor is represented on 
local Compliance Board. Kinder- 
garten course has been discontinued 
in many schools. Other grades have 
been grouped together and several 
teachers laid off. Salaries, however, 
are promptly paid. CWA program is 
being violated on every turn, and 
workers being discriminated against. 
Workers in packing industry, team- 
sters and truck drivers, mill and ele- 
vator workers have moved ahead with 
organization since NRA. Clerks seem 
to want to organize but no one 
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will take first step—GorRDON W. 
EVERETT. 

Wichita—Under the NRA en- 
ployees of refining companies, flour 
mills, packing houses, restaurants, 
grocery stores and some dairies have 
had wage increases, and in most of 
these concerns hours have also been 
shortened. The NRA has aided in 
the unionization of oil workers, engi- 
neers, packing house employees, clean- 
ers and pressers, building laborers 
and hod carriers. While we have rep- 
resentation on the local Compliance 
Board it is of little consequence as the 
Chamber of Commerce seems to have 
the upper hand and dominates it—re- 
sults are very poor so far as labor is 
concerned. Violation of Section 7 (a) 
is causing strikes among employees of 
dairies and an ice cream company. 
Teachers have been laid off and sala- 
ries cut to the bone, but the school 
term so far has been unmolested. 
What the future will bring to our 
school system is yet to be seen as far 
as this part of Kansas is concerned.— 
Marc T. PHELPs, 


Louisiana 


Lake Charles—All industries and 
business houses have raised wages and 
cut working hours. We have a few 
chiselers but the local compliance 
board is very active and impartial, and 
good results are being obtained as a 
result of prompt action. Stevedores, 
Inc., is one of the industries in which 
workers have organized since inaugu- 
ration of NRA. Schools will run their 
usual course. All teachers are receiv- 
ing full pay each month.—J. M. 
THEALL. 

West Monroe—Wages and hours 
have been adjusted to meet require- 
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ments of NRA codes. Brown Paper 
Mill 40 hours, 33% per hour. South- 
ern Bag and Terminal Company the 
same. Following industries have long 
hours and pay as low as $1.00 per day 
—10 hours: Louisville Cooperage 
Company, Union Oil Mill and com- 
mon labor hauling wood to paper mill. 
All industries in this vicinity have the 
employees so frightened that we can 
not get them to attend mass meeting. 
Labor is not represented on local 
Compliance Board—one merchant, 
one lawyer, and secretary of Chamber 
of Commerce. Louisville Cooperage 
Company employees had _ several 
strikes caused by dissatisfied condi- 
tions. The teachers in Ouachita 
Parish have been fortunate in having 
been paid in full and no layoffs— 
although a small decrease in salary. 
Other parishes adjoining have had lay- 
offs, salary cuts and short terms. NRA 
has helped unionization in Southern 
Craft and Paper Company at Bastrop, 
La., only 30 miles distance. Carpen- 
ters and machinists at Monroe have 
also organized in past four months. 
In the past several months the CWA 
had put several thousand men to work 
on drainage work, et cetera.—W. S. 
Apcock,. 


Massachusetts 


Fitchburg—Workers in the cotton 
and woolen trades have had wage in- 
creases, while hardware and leather 
goods workers received the minimum 
Wage increase only. All industries 
have shortened hours. The granite 
and trucking industries have reduced 
wages with the reduced working week. 
Barbers have organized 100 per cent 
and the granite cutters as a result of 
their strike are now fully organized. 
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Bartenders revived their local union. 
Weare represented on the local Com- 
pliance Board. Our school system is 
in full operation; teachers’ salaries 
have been reduced 12% per cent in 
the last two years. December 1 salary 
reduction was omitted and it is hoped 
that their full salary will be main- 
tained.—JoHN B. McNALLy. 

Manchester—Under NRA hours 
have been reduced in glue industry, 
lamp factory and radio tubes com- 
pany. Wages have also been reduced 
for workers in glue industry. Garage 
workers have organized since NRA 
came into existence. Two delegates 
from Central Labor Union represent 
Labor on local Compliance Board. 
No strikes to date. No schools have 
been closed, no terms reduced or 
teachers laid off. Salaries have been 
paid.—Roy W. CANNERY. 

Marlboro—Since NRA most large 
industries have granted wage in- 
creases, but small plants have stood 
pat on wages paid. Nearly all plants 
have curtailed hours to 30 and 40 as 
provided for in industrial codes. 
More workers are coming into unions 
at present time as a means of pro- 
tecting themselves under NRA. We 
have no local compliance board estab- 
lished here. Chief cause of strikes 
in this locality has been lowering of 
income due to shorter work day and 
work week. All schools are carrying 
on as usual, with no curtailment of 
teachers or reductions in pay.— JOHN 
T. TUCKER. 


Mississippi 
Gulfport—Since the NRA the 
Gulfport Creosoting and the Hercules 


Powder Company have given in- 
creased wages but it is still reported 
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that they are not paying according to 
code agreement. Employees of whole- 
sale and retail groceries have also had 
increased pay. The cafes and cotton 
compress companies have shortened 
hours but not raised wages. The City 
Bus Company reduced hours and 
raised wages one cent an hour, which 
in reality amounted to a wage cut for 
their employees of from $5 to $10 a 
month. Schools have not been closed 
or terms shortened but teachers are 
somewhat behind in their salaries.— 
W. E. Sexton. 


Minnesota 


International Falls—Workers in 
the paper and pulp industry received 
a flat raise of three cents and in the 
lumber camps 9 per cent. Hours of 
labor have been reduced from the 
standard eight-hour day to seven in 
departments that carry a straight day 
shift non-continuous operation; this 
allows the company in many cases the 
same output of maintenance by less 
labor hours which curtails the neces- 
sity of adding to their labor employee 
personnel. With the reduction in 
hours and an inadequate raise of wage 
rates all employees of various em- 
ployers are getting a very material 
decrease of actual purchasing power 
which in many cases reaches up to and 
over $35 a month. Labor is repre- 
sented on the local Compliance Board. 
The same educational facilities con- 
tinue as previously maintained before 
the depression —HArRoLp REICH. 


Missouri 


St. Louis—Wages of workers in 
practically all industries, with few ex- 
ceptions, have been raised—all non- 
union industries were paying less than 
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the codes adopted. Hours have been 
shortened for many workers. Gas 
house workers now work forty hours 
a week in comparison with fifty and 
sixty previously worked—this is also 
true of many of the non-union con- 


cerns. The NRA has helped in the 
unionization of workers not coming 
under the jurisdiction of recognized 
unions. Labor is represented on the 
Compliance Board. The cause of 
strikes is refusal to recognize Section 
7(a) of the NRA. Our schools are 


operating as formerly, but salaries 
have been cut.—Jerry L. HANKs. 


Montana 


Great Falls—Recently organized 
department stores have made some 
increases in wages. Smelters have 
had their hours reduced to 40 a week. 
With very few exceptions the rate of 
pay per week has been materially re- 
duced. Workers in retail department 
stores and flour mills have organized 
since NRA. We have two members 
on local Compliance Board. Rural 
schools unable to pay. Town schools 
in fair shape-—HoMER WHITMORE. 


Nebraska 


Grand Island—Wages of linemen, 
restaurant workers, clerks in retail 
stores and workers in the sugar beet 
industry under the NRA have had 
wage increases. Clerks and employees 
of public utilities have lower hours. 
Creamery workers have lower wage- 
earner incomes. Unionization of 
building trades have been helped by 
the NRA. Labor is represented on 
the local Compliance Board. Our 
school system is in excellent condition. 
—W. B. STaRKEY. 
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New York 


Schenectady—NRA has not stimu- 
lated organization here. Retail stores, 
hotels, restaurants, gasoline stations 
and laundries have received wage in- 
creases under NRA, and hours have 
also been shortened for these indus- 
tries. General Electric has also re- 
duced work hours. However, due to 
lack of business employees are forced 
to work even less than this schedule. 
Labor is represented on local Com- 
pliance Board. No schools have been 
closed or terms reduced, but we are 
rapidly facing a serious situation. We 
have had no strikes in this immediate 
vicinity —F RED A. SOELLNER. 


North Carolina 


Asheville—Senior high 
closed—between 40 and 50 teachers 
laid off and terms reduced from 9 to 
8 months. A considerable amount in 
back salaries remain unpaid. Work- 
ers receiving wage increases under 
NRA are rayon and cotton tile tan- 
nery, truck drivers, ice and cold stor- 
age plants, sheet metal workers, casket 
factory employees, cafe employees. 
Reductions in hours have also been 
made for these workers in addition to 
street car men, automobile mechanics, 
car barn men, linemen, grocery store 
clerks, electricians, laundries and dry 
cleaning plants. Reductions in wages 
have been made in instances where 
wages were above minimums set by 
codes or where workers were on an 
hourly basis—street car men, car 
house men, linemen, electric light 
meter men and repair men, and some 
classes of textile workers and depart- 
ment store clerks. Since NRA organi- 
zation has moved ahead among state 
employees, linemen, meter men and 


school. 





automobile mechanics. Labor is not 
represented on local Compliance 
Board.—W. A. Extiortr. 

Asheville—Under NRA textile in- 
dustry has raised the low wage earner 
and decreased wages of higher paid 
workers. Practically all industries 
under NRA have reduced hours and 
wage-earner incomes have been re- 
duced also. Labor is not represented 
on local Compliance Board and there 
is much dissatisfaction. We have had 
no strikes so far but code violations 
are numerous. A great many teachers 
have been laid off, salaries unpaid, 
and school terms reduced.—W. B. 
PLEMMONS. 


North Dakota 


Fargo—There has been organized 
three new locals the last two months 
and each one of them seem to be on a 
going basis and enlarging their mem- 
bership. First there was organized 
in this territory a subordinate local of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America. Next in line 
came the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes and Beverage Dispensers In- 
ternational Alliance and then the 
Teachers of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College organized a local 
afliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. 

There has been several men re-em- 
ployed by the CWA program that 
was set into motion the first of De- 
cember, and it was quite a job to get 
this movement into action, as petty 
politics seems to enter into the opera- 
tion of the program at every turn, in 
place of the men who are in charge of 
this program following the plan No. 
10 and eliminating all confusion they 
attempted to follow a plan as set forth 
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by the County Commissioners, and of 
course this could not be done in a 
satisfactory manner as the commis- 
sioners had too many friends and all 
could not get jobs. There is between 
1,800 and 2,000 men registered here 
in the Federal Employment office and 
only projects for about 800 men up to 
the present time have been approved. 
We are working to organize the 
Meat Cutters and Butchers Helpers, 
Public School Teachers and Retail 
Clerks.—N. H. HINKLE, 


Ohio 
Ashtabula—Leather, rubber and 
garment workers have had wage in- 
creases under the NRA and the latter 
acquired also shorter hours. The 


NRA has also helped in the unioniza- 
tion of these workers. We have one 


man on the local Compliance Board. 


Our chief cause of strife is to have 
employers recognize the union. Our 
schools are just about holding their 
own.—L. F. Tomes. 
Canton—Under the NRA em- 
ployees of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, the Berger Manufacturing 
Company, the Hercules Motor Com- 
pany, and Canton Stamping & En- 
ameling Works and the Republic 
Stamping & Enameling Works have 
had wage increases and shorter hours. 
The NRA has not lowered wage 
earner incomes, and has helped in the 
unionization of workers of the above 
listed companies. Labor is repre- 
sented on the local Compliance Board. 
Low wages have caused strikes and 
we have won every one of them. 
Schools will keep open the full term. 
—Henry E. Martin. 
Marion—Under NRA wage rates 
have been increased in Pollack Steel 
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Company plant, Silk Mill Company 
and Steam Shovel Company. Most 
all industries have reduced hours, with 
no pay reductions. Workers in Silk 
Mill Company, Ward Transportation 
Company and Marion Vault Com- 
pany have organized since NRA came 
into existence. Labor has one repre- 
sentative on local Compliance Board. 
Schools have not been closed but 
terms have been cut from nine to 
eight months. No teachers laid off 
and salaries have been paid.—W. E. 
FRAZIER. 

Middletown —Hourly rates in 
most plants have been raised under 
NRA. American Rolling Mill raised 
their employees when the steel indus- 
try as a whole raised wages last sum- 
mer. Bag factories and paper mills 
did likewise. Hours were reduced by 
all the industries here on the week 
but not on the day. With the reduc- 
tion of weekly hours wages have also 
been lowered in the weekly pay—more 
per hour but less per week. This ap- 
plies to all industries here—iron, 
paper and tobacco. Paper bag and 
paper makers have shown interest in 
organization since NRA but are meet- 
ing with difficulties. I am a member 
of the local Compliance Board along 
with H. B. Cole, a member of the 
Steam and Operating Engineers. Our 
schools are in better condition than in 
most cities. There has been no talk 
of closing or reducing the term, and 
teachers have been paid each month. 
Some members of the Board of Edu- 
cation are concerned as to the effect 
the ten mill limitation will have on 
the operation of the schools, but all 
bonds are outside the limitation of the 
law so that all money received within 
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the limitation can be used for opera- 
ting schools——Gus MILEs. 

Niles—The NRA has raised the 
wages of common labor in most all 
plants and reduced them in plants 
where they had no signed scale by 
shortening of hours without a pro- 
portionate raise in wage. This is 
quite universal. Section 7(a) has 
been the cause of most of the organi- 
zation accomplished here.—GEORGE 
H. GEBHARD. 

Springfield—Organized labor in 
Springfield continues to make head- 
way. New unions are being organ- 
ized, and there is a steady increase in 
membership in established unions. 
There is an improvement in work. 
Both PWA and CWA projects are 
under way. More than 4,000 unem- 
ployed have been put on these jobs in 
the city and county. 

The Building Trades are the only 
ones that show no improvement. We 
plan open meetings of building work- 
ers early in the new year. The metal 
trades are holding open meetings, and 
are making progress. 

Codes have increased wages in fac- 
tories, stores, laundries, dry cleaning 
establishments, restaurants and many 
other industries. Labor is repre- 
sented on all boards and authorities. 
In some instances, labor representa- 
tives are in charge of the placing of 
unemployed workers. Organized 
labor, through its representatives, is 
demonstrating the value of the train- 
ing that one gets in the trade union 
movement. 

Enforcement of codes is a problem, 
both from the standpoint of employ- 
ers and workers. Most of the em- 
ployers are fair-minded. It is the em- 
ployer that never did “play fair” with 


whom there is the most trouble. NRA 
must set up some efficient enforcement 
system to meet this problem. It can 
not be left wholly to industry. 

School terms have been reduced 
and salaries of teachers materially 
cut. Effort is being made to get the 
State to meet this problem. Teachers 
are naturally discontented. Unfortu- 
nately, there is little interest on their 
part to affiliate with the American 
Federation of Teachers—C. W. 
RICH. 


Oklahoma 


Enid—Workers in the poultry 
packing plants state they have re- 
ceived increased wages under the 
NRA. Hours have been lowered for 
oil workers from eight to six and the 
week to six days in place of seven. 
Pillsbury flour mill workers are or- 
ganizing, as are workers in the Eason 
Oil Refining and Champlin Oil Re- 
fining Companies—L. F. BrEaAcu. 

Tulsa—General organization all 
over the state has likely doubled since 
August 1. Since that date we have 
organized fourteen locals of oil 
workers, three retail clerks’ unions, 
two miners, two smeltermen, three 
cleaners and dyers, boxmakers, iron 
workers, firemen and oilers, textile 
workers, three glass plants and many 
other locals of different crafts. CWA 
projects are under way and this has 
absorbed many building tradesmen. 
—G, E. WARREN. 


Oregon 


Eugene—The NRA has stimulated 
organization among grocery clerks 
and truck operators. NRA has also 
raised wages for common labor, 
plumbers and carpenters. These 
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workers are chiefly on CWA and 
PWA work now in progress in this 
locality. There is little opportunity 
for work in these particular trades 
outside of public projects. Retail 
clerks in some instances have also re- 
ceived wage increases. Labor is rep- 
resented by two members on our local 
Compliance Board. There have been 
rumors of wage cuts for a department 
store here and also for hotel em- 
ployees—neither have been verified. 
No strikes—but a feeling of dissatis- 
faction over slowness of Compliance 
Board to act; some feel the Board is 
too cautious. No schools closed to 
date, but school term may be short- 
ened pending payment of delinquent 
taxes. Entire enrollment of teachers 
for this school year only four less than 
that of last year. No salaries unpaid 
—all teachers being paid in warrants. 
The School Board reports they have 
$9,000 in cash and $165,113.91 in 
outstanding warrants. And $326,- 
479.32 in taxes due, but not collected. 
—Rosert M. FIscHer, JR. 

Klamath Falls—In the lumber in- 
dustry all workers receiving below 
$14.00 a week were raised. The NRA 
has lowered hours of work for restau- 
rant employees, trucking and deliver- 
ing and workers in hotels. Ina few 
instances where hours were very long 
it has required two people to do the 
work. We have three labor represen- 
tatives on a board of seven. The 
school term was shortened two weeks. 
—A. L. Rice. 


Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg—In a few industries 
the NRA has increased wages. The 
CWA has been most beneficial to 
common labor in wages paid. The- 
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aters are working all employees thirty 
hours or less. Women workers in 
the ladies’ garment factories are re- 
ceiving less than the code. Brewery 


workers formed a local union and ma- 
chinists have added to their member- 
ship. We have two members on the 
Compliance Board. No schools closed 
or terms reduced. No teachers laid 
off or unpaid.—LAwreENcE J. Katz. 


South Dakota 


Aberdeen—Theaters and restau- 
rants raised wages to comply with 
NRA Code. In the case of the restau- 
rants, however, salaries have been re- 
duced to pay for board, which, in 
reality, places the employees back to 
where they were before the NRA. 
Hours for theaters and restaurant 
employees formerly were 10 hours 
per day, six days a week. They now 
work eight hours per day, six days 
per week. No information as to 
lowered incomes under NRA, but in 
some places employees have been dis- 
charged to keep salaries budgeted to 
the level maintained before signing 
NRA. Carpenters, common laborers, 
retail clerks, have been unionized 
since NRA. Labor is represented on 
local Compliance Board. No schools 
closed, but salaries have been greatly 
reduced and there are reports that 
some of the rural schools are teaching 
for their room and board or its equiva- 
lent—R. W. MERRIFIELD. 


Texas 


Fort Worth—Salaries have been 
reduced and teachers laid off but so 
far no cut in school term. About 
eighty-five per cent of industries in 
this locality have shortened work 
hours. There have been wage in- 
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creases in restaurant, grocery, build- 
ing trades and some manufacturing 
establishments, since NRA regime, 
and there have been wage decreases 
for electric railway, steel, mill and 
foundry, and flour mill workers. Since 
NRA organization has also been 
stimulated among restaurant employ- 
ees, ice, flour mill, boot and shoe, hod 
carriers and building laborers. Labor 
is represented on local Compliance 
Board. We have had no strikes in 
this locality ——-BoNNy CHILDs. 
Tyler—We have many chiselers 
among signers of the NRA. Some of 
our contractors in the building line 
refuse to pay the scale of wages which 
in this district is $1 per hour—they 
don’t want to pay over 50 or 60 cents 
an hour for mechanics. Under NRA 


wages have been increased in laun- 
dries, cafes, dry goods and grocery 


stores. Common labor also received 
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increase. Hours have been reduced 
for garment factories, laundries, 
clerks. NRA has stimulated organi- 
zation among building tradesmen. 
Our school situation is somewhat im- 
proved. Labor is represented on 
local Compliance Board.—R. E. 
BARBEE, 


Wisconsin 


Oshkosh—We are represented on 
the local Compliance Board by the 
secretary of our local Trades Coun- 
cil. NRA has raised wages and re- 
duced hours for workers in theatrical, 
woodworking, machine shops and re- 
tail stores. No strikes in this locality. 
So far the public schools have been 
operated satisfactorily. Teachers’ 
salaries have been slashed, but all 
teachers are still at work and paid to 
date. NRA has helped unionization 
in machine shops.—JAMES HARR. 
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ITH each new issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we have a JUNIOR UNION 
Section. If you wish to save the stories which come to you each month, we have 
some very nice folders here in which you can keep them. If you wish to have one 
sent to you we will be glad to mail you one at once. They are free. Just fill in the 


blank below in pencil and return it to— 
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901 Massachusetts Avenue N. W. 
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years old. My father (mother, brother or sister) is a member of the 


Union. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Glass—Mirrors—Paints—Brushes 
Seventy-one Warehouses in Principal Cities 

















YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


AIR CONDITIONING » » REFRIGERATION 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA al 























Utilac House Paint 
Cement Coating Pure Oil Colors 
Impervo Surfacer Japans and Driers 
White Enamel Underbody 


Paints.Varnishes and Muresco 
511 Canal Street, New York City 
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